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ORDER, LIBERTY, PROGRESS 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Little by little, here a fleet and there a fleet, 
across that dangerous ocean strewn with murder- 
ous mines and frequented by the very last excel- 
lence of cowardly attack, the submarine, our sons 
and brothers are hastening to take their places by 
the side of those who have been struggling so long 
that you and I may be safe and may be free. At 
this very moment 100,000 Americans, wearing 
the uniform of the United States, are being 
schooled and prepared within the very sound of 
the enemy’s guns, and every month sees other com- 
panies going forward to join them. When the 
day comes and the order to fight is given in the 
opening spring. the casualties of which we shall 
read will not be British, or French, or Italian 
alone; the gains that will be chronicled at such 
fearful cost, yard by yard, and mile by mile, will 
not be made by Haig and by Petain only; they will 
be made by Pershing and the men that carry the 
Stars and Stripes. : 

You and I, aside from participation in this mili- 
tary conflict, take our places in the ranks of 
American servants and American soldiers to do 
our “bit” by the better organization of business, by 
the conservation of every force and every energy, 
by the closer, more effective and more economical 
co-operation in every undertaking, in order that 
when that military blow is struck it shall be struck 
not with cannon alone, not with rifles alone, not 
with men alone, but that it shall be struck by the 
whole power and the whole force, economic, finan- 
cial, and moral, of the 100,000,000 people of the 
United States. That, gentlemen, is the final and 
the crushing blow for which autocracy is waiting 
to go down to its everlasting ruin. 

We have watched—with what patience, with 
what forbearance, and with what admiration for 
our allies—the splendid, the magnificent and the 
heroic service to civilization through these three 
long years that has been rendered by France, by 
Great Britain, and by Italy. But. gentlemen, all 
the heroism and the sacrifice of France, all the 
bravery and the power of England, all the skill and 
the chivalry of Italy, could not suffice in three 
short years to do more than hold back the great 
German military machine that had been fifty years 
in building. It had been demonstrated a vear ago 
that while Germany cannot win this war, she 
might be able to prolong it so indefinitely as vir- 
tually to destroy, to bankrupt, and to bleed white 
those who in the end must conquer her: and 
thereby one-half of her aim would have been at- 
‘tained. For, gentlemen, remember this war must 


Le either lost or won. If Germany does not lose 
this war, she wins it; if the Allies do not win this 
war, they lose it. A drawn battle is a German 
victory, for it means time to prepare for another 
and equally ferocious assault upon the peace-loving 
and liberty-loving nations of the world. 

But the madness of autocracy had no limits. 
With that possible situation before it, Germany 
permitted itself to take the final step that so in- 
vaded the rights and so assailed the honor of the 
people of the United States, that so affronted their 
intelligence, their self-respect, and their moral 
feeling, that we could hesitate no longer, but 
united in saying that we, too, now saw what the 
war meant; that the attack on poor, innocent Bel- 
gium and on weak, distracted Serbia was not a 
mere European outburst, but that the lines of its 
planning, the projects for its execution, as every- 
one who can read now knows, stretched all over 
these two Americas. The seduction and the con- 
quest of these Americas—commercial, financial, 
and, if necessary, military—-had been planned as 
jart of this mad scheme of world domination. 

To resist that we have sprung to arms; to resist 
that we have taxed ourselves to an unheard-of ex- 
tent. We have called our bravest, our most ex- 
perienced and our best to counsel the administra- 
tion and the officers of government, and we are 
hurrying forward the most amazing military and 
naval organization that history records. We are 
doing this thing with determination, with good 
nature, and with light-heartedness because we pro- 
pose to dethrone from power the ideas that have 
made this awful thing possible. We propose that 
those ideas—evil enough, destructive enough, de- 
grading enough when confined within a single na- 
tional boundary—shall not oppress free people, 
great or small, anywhere in this world, and least 
of all shal! they oppress and suppress us. 

It has been said by the President and well said, 
that we are at war to make the world safe for 
democracy. [It has been said by the Governor 
of Massachusetts and well said, that while we are 
doing it we must not forget to make democracy 
safe for the world—-a wise, a true, and a saga- 
cious saying. But there is something even more 
important than democracy at stake; for dem- 
ocracy, after all, is a form of government, and all 
forms of government must have something upon 
which to rest. 

The free nations of this earth, bound together 
in this new alliance of freedom and good will and 
high purpose, propose to accomplish three things. 
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They propose, first, to restore Order to the world-- 


order, the enemies of which are military. force _ 


on the one side and anarchy on the other—for 
without order there can be neither liberty nor 
progress. Order is the first essential of civiliza- 
tion and the first condition of any government. 
Unless there is order, obedience to the rule of law, 
submission to the will of the majority legally ex- 
pressed—unless there is order, there can be noth- 
ing but a rule of force and perpetual conflict in 
which might will always make right. In a world 
of order there are no treaties that are “scraps of 
paper.” In a world of order every treaty is as 
solemn a pledge as a man’s oath or a company's 
bond. 

Given order, our next aim is the establishment 
of Liberty. Liberty cannot be forced upon any 
man or any nation. All that can be done is to 
remove the obstacles and obstructions that stand 
in liberty’s way, and to give the man, to give the 
nation, opportunity. 

And when we shall have established Order, when 
we shall have restored opportunity for Liberty, we 
have opened the path to Progress. Those are the 
three great underlying principles of a civilization 
in. which we believe, in which our fathers be- 
lieved, and to seek out and to establish which they 
came to these hills and fertile valleys of New Eng- 
land—Order, Liberty. Progress. When the Allies 
shall have won this war, they will be in position 
not only to assure Order, Liberty, and Progress 
for themselves, but to offer Liberty and Progress 
in an ordered world to those who are now our 
enemies, if they wish to have and to enjoy them. 

It is not a simple task to pass from autocracy 
to liberty. No revolution is effected over night. 
The dethronement of a Czar does not of itself 
establish orderly democracy, as all the world now 
sees. Remember that the French Revolution 
which broke in 1789 saw the waves and tides of 
action and reaction move backward and forward 
for 100 years before the Third French Republic 
vas on its solid foundation. Twice emperors, 
three times kings, scized the reins of power that 
the first revolution had torn from the grasp of 
Louis Canet. Each time there had to be a new 
movement forward; each time the march of prog- 
ress went a little farther on; until finally, after 
100 years, the end for which the French revolt:- 
tion had been undertaken was achieved. 

The present Russian revolution has not even 
begun. The events which we have witnessed had 
their beginning twelve years ago in the great 
strikes and political developments of 1905. 

But there is another side to the picture, and one 
which immediately concerns von and me. The 
German high command, at least the German high 
command—there is every evidence for this state- 
ment—has made up its mind that it cannot win this 
‘var by military force, and, therefore, it is now 
endeavoring to win it by breaking down the unity, 
the integrity and the moral force of the Allies; by 
undermining them in Russia. by seeking to under- 
mine us in the United States, and by filling France 
and Italy at this very moment full of their foui 
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and despicable agents. What they cannot accom- 
plish on the field of battle they are endeavoring to 
accomplish by the use of money, by the use of 
spies, by the use of messengers to stir up the dis- 
contented, the unhappy, the unfortunate, the 
chronically distressed and the unemployable. 
Wherever in this world today there is an outburst 
that tends to paralyze the national effort or to 
weaken the national will of an Allied nation, the 
chances are, five to one that the cause is to be 
sought in Berlin. These are new weapons of war. 
Like the submarine on the sea, they are under the 
surface. They fire their torpedoes without an- 
nouncement and without discovery, and they take 
care to fire chiefly at the defenseless and the 
unarmed. These are the weapons that are 
being used in this country today. They are 
the weapons chiefly responsible for the complete 
collapse of the Russian opposition to the German 
army and the German navy. Should this under- 
hand power be successful, it will pursue its bur- 
rowing way among the armies and the navies of 
Italy and of France. That, gentlemen, is the sig- 
nificance of the demand which is made by every 
American patriot that we ourselves should not 
wait upon our going, but should at once denounce 
and suppress every outburst and evidence of sedi- 
tion in this land. Whether it be folly, whether it 
be wrong-headedness, or whether it be the result of 
enemy influence, it all comes to precisely the same 
thing. It aims to prolong this war until exhaus- 
tion shall end it in a draw. It aims to break up 
the harmony oi the Allies, to excite among them 
suspicion, rivalry, discontent, lack of co-opera- 
tion. It was said at the beginning of this war that 
time was on the side of the Allies. Time is not 
on the side of the Allies; time is on the side of the 
enemy. The enemy is under a single command, 
highly organized, obedient, moving directly to 
definite ends. The Allies are scattered all over 
the earth. They are free peoples, democratically 
governed, not easily organized and_ unified. 
Therefore, every month’s delay increases the op- 
portunity for the enemy to weaken or to disrupt us. 

Do not keep your eye alone upon the western 
front, upon the eastern front, or upon the sub- 
marine losses. These are the military happenings 
of this contest, gentlemen, but they are only the 
happenings which take place out where they can 
be seen. Keep your eye on the evidences of things 
and influences working underground. Keep your 
eye on the men in high place or in low, in official 
position or out of it, who are in conscious or un- 
conscious association to defeat the purpose of the 
United States in this war. Keep your eyes, gen- 
tlemen, on the La Follettes. It will not do to keep 
your eye merely on general terms, on formulas or 
on laws. Keep your eye on individuals and do 
not fear to speak their names. A little more cour- 
age, a little more definiteness, a little more specific 
pointing of the finger and of the hand, will help 
shorten this war.—Stenographic report of an ad- 
dress delivered before the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, October 19, 1917. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


IN NORTH DAKOTA 

No one questions the ability of North Dakota 
to stage cold weather to the lowest depths of mer- 
cury’s drop, and when one watches the mercury 
go into the bulb he wonders why the place of 
“highest temperature” is always pointed at as 
down below. In 1917 the Indian summer of the 
Dakotas was as perfect as a June day. Can you 
think of automobiling a hundred miles in 
northernmost and westernmost North Dakota in 
November gloveless and overcoatless! 

North Dakota suffers irreparably from her own 
misnamings. Think of boasting of her measureless 
cold when she has more sunshine in twelve months 
than any other state, and more balmy Indian 
summers ! 

Think of selecting Flickertail as the pet name 
of North Dakota, which was the first state in the 
Union to make Prohibition and No-license a 
feature of the original state charter, which has al- 
ways voted for the latest best things in morals! 

Think of cursing with the name of “Bad Lands” 
the Artists’ Park of surpassing beauty of color 
with unapproached carving of geometric forms 
and graceful curves! It were as appropriate to 
style baby blue a dull shade or one of her match- 
less sunsets doleful, as to call the royal reign of 
color in Cedar Canyon “Bad Lands.” 

lf one reads the “re-actionary” press in or out 
of North Dakota he may think that civically and 
politically North Dakota is a Bad Land, and that 
it deserves all the wreckage of the flickertails. 
What is it all about! Why, the farmers—who are 
eighty per cent. of the people—suddenly took pos- 
session of the state which they have long kept run- 
ning with their taxes. 

Suffice it to say that the few who had always 
ruled surrendered the legislature, all state offices 
but one, and the only seat in Congress that has 
been vacant recently to the many because the 
farmers had the votes. The men in power made 
the same mistake that Mayor Mitchel and _his 
friends made in New York in 1917, thought of 
themselves and their kind instead of those who 
had the votes. 

To sav that the farmers of North Dakota can- 
not learn te be good legislators, and good state 
officials, is off the same piece of cloth as to call 
Dakotans “flickertails,” and the beautiful slopes 
and colors of Billings county, “Bad Lands.” 

The farmers elected as their Governor the first 
university graduate in the history of the state, 
made more generous appropriations for the higher 
institutions of learning than ever before, voted 
more abundant subsidies for city public schools 
than ever before, and broke all records of North 
Dakota and all records of all states in 1917 in 
legislation for rural school improvement. If this 
is an evidence of inefficiency in public life let's 
have a lot more of it. 

To know a great state like North Dakota in 
thirty-one of its fifty-three counties by meeting all 
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the teachers and most of the school directors in 
six weeks under the Hunter’s Moon and the Har- 
vest Moon, touching every county on the western 
border, on the southern border, on the eastern 
border, and four-fifths of those on the northern 
border and a line of mid-state counties from Min- 
nesota to Montana, three-fifths of all the counties, 
is a privilege not to be appreciated by anyone who 
has not ridden near 2,000 miles by automobile 
along the red trail, the black trail and the Yellow- 
stone trail across these vast prairies. 

It is not all luxury to go bumping and thump- 
ing, shaking and quaking, rocking and rolling often 
on mere prairie trail, but one knows a state in that 
way as he cannot in a train, as he cannot when 
he crosses the continent or crosses a state on the 
national highway, though one finds more comfort 
when he stays on a highway that is kept up for 
the pride of the county. One garage in Dickinson 
had more than 5,000 automobiles over night this 
season of across-the-continent tourists. 


While that is the more comfortable it has few 
of the advantages one gets who follows prairie 
trails, seeing ranchmen in the rough—especially 
when one is in a county in which there is not a 
mite of railroad, nor a rod of made road. I was 
in several cities that were only three years old. 
The way they make a city in three years is a cau- 
tion. When they start in city building they begin 
with a bank, then a post-office, a garage, a lumber 
yard, then a schoolhouse, a cafeteria, a full line 
of stores from hardware and furniture to drugs 
and clothing, an auditorium, and a hotel. 

Mott, only three years old, has an elegant hotel. 
but Wolford, three years old, has no hotel and 
yet with a population of 400 they entertained most 
satisfactorily 120 teachers for a week, and sixty 
school directors. 

We are greatly interested in the vitalization of 
the annual report of the county superintendents 
of schools as indicated in the blanks sent out from 
the State Department. 

Everyone has known that in many states the 
traditional blanks were overloaded with meaning- 
less and valueless requests for information. 

The State Department this year took the mak- 
ing of blanks seriously and deliberately eliminated 
156 questions that were of no possible value to 
anyone any time, saved thirty-four of the old and 
added 260 vital queries. Every item is called for 
irom city schools, from consolidated schools, and 
from rural schools. Every item can be compared 
with the other two classes of schools. There is 
an amazing completeness of detail and of facts 
that are highly significant in tracing the weak 
spots. For instance, 94 per cent. of city girls 
complete the eighth grade; 68 per cent. of city 
boys; 36 ver cent. of country girls, and 24 per 
cent. of country boys. Thirty-four per cent. of 
city girls complete the high school courses and 6 
per cent. of the country girls; 21 per cent. of city 
boys and 3 per cent. of country boys. There is the 
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same definiteness about the preparation of teach- 
ers. Everything is specific. 

In the financial statement there is the same 
elimination and constructive substitution. There 
were thirty-eight antiquated and useless questions 
eliminated and twenty-four vitalizing items sub- 
stituted. 

There are now facts about Community Centre 
activities as follows :— 

Number farmers’ clubs in district. 

Number schools having boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Number schools ‘having parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. 

Number one-room rural schools having a lyceum 
course. 

Number consolidated graded schools having a ly- 
ceum course. 

Number school entertainments in district during 
year. 

Number one-room rural and consolidated graded 
schools having hot noon luncheons. 

Medical Inspection is now a highly important 
feature, hence these facts are required :— 
Number medical inspections in district by doctors. 
Number medical inspections in district by nurse. 
Total number pupils inspected. 

Total number defects found. 
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Total number defects remedied. 
Per cent. of defects remedied. 

After getting the number of boys and girls in 
each district, in city, consolidated or rural school, 
completing eighth grade and high school the facts 
are put in per cent. so as to have a common unit, 
as for instance :— 

Per cent. of city boys completing eighth grade. 

Per cent. of city girls completing eighth grade. 

Per cent. of all city pupils completing eighth grade. 

Per cent. of farm boys completing eighth grade. 

Per cent. of farm girls completing eighth grade. 

Per cent. of all farm pupils completing eighth 
grade. 

Per cent. of all pupils completing eighth grade. 

Per cent. of city boys completing twelfth grade. 

Per cent. of city girls completing twelfth grade. 

Per cent. of all city pupils completing twelfth 
grade. 

Per cent. of farm boys completing twelfth grade. 

Per cent. of farm girls completing twelfth grade. 

Per cent. of all farm pupils completing twelfth 
grade. 

Per cent. of all pupils completing twelfth grade. 

Nothing is asked from curiosity, but every fact is 
used for promoting better conditions in city, con- 
solidated and rural schools. 


MEN OF TODAY—(I.) 


[ Editorial. ] 


FRAZIER, A NEW LEADER 


North Dakota has a Governor whose vision 
inspires the people and scares those who see the 
possibility of a new leadership of the people. 

Governor Frazier is interesting personally, more 
interesting because of the suddenness of his promt- 
nence, most interesting because of the unaccount- 
ableness of his appearance in the political arena. 

Is he a rocket or a thousand-candle-power head-~- 
light? Is he a meteor or a new star in the firma- 
ment? 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet 
and a guess would be futile, but I would like to 
talk about the man as I know him with a distinct 
understanding that 1 have no interest in the fu- 
ture of the Governor or of the Non-Partisan 
League. Suffice it to say that Governor Frazier 
is from the people, of the people and was brought 
into public life by the people. 

He believes this automobile, flying machine, 
wireless telephone age is for the mechanic and 
farmer as well as for the sport and the financier, 
and he has no more respect for the crystallization 
of the dude than he has for the fossilization of the 
rube. There is no danger that friends can inflate 
his ambition any more than that his enemies can 
torpedo his iudgment. 

Governor Frazier keeps his finger on the pulse 
of the people rather than on their throat, and dis- 


tinguishes between quickened heart throbs and 
freaky jerks of the pulse. 

Governor Frazier is a big, brave, brainy man and 
the press of the country and leaders in public and 
political life will make a great mistake if they 
think they can help any good cause by trying to 
“down Frazier.” 

I have had six weeks in North Dakota recently, 
meeting large audiences of school men and women 
and men from the farm in thirty-two county seats. 
Much of the time 1 have had Governor Frazier 
as a companion and comrade. We trailed the 
prairies in automobiles and Fords by night and 
by day and he accepted the thumping of the 
bumping of the bumps like a good sport as he 
did all sorts of sleeping and eating places. 

Has any other Governor gone to the people day 
after day for six weeks with no political speech? 
I have traveled with Governors in other states, 
but never before have I known a Governor to talk 
education to the people for four weeks about their 
schools, never boasting, always boosting for better 
schools. 

I was in thirty-two county seats. The teachers 
were in attendance for a week. We were there 


for a rally day with school directors in attendance. 
At Washburn there were directors of rural 
schools who had come ninety miles by automobile 
for a day’s educational rally. They often came 
fifty miles and more. The rally was for the af- 
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ternoon and evening. Frequently these men went 
home fifty miles after ten o’clock at night. 

The Governor’s routing took the smallest coun- 
ties, sometimes where there was no railroad in 
the county. Everywhere the Governor insisted 
upon a longer school term, upon better prepared 
teachers, upon better school buildings, upon higher 
wages for teachers, and upon the employment of 
a county school nurse. Every speech meant more 
taxes for the farmers, and eighty per cent. of the 
people of the state live in the 
country. In every address he 
closed with the emphatic state- 
ment that he stood behind every 
movement for better rural schools. 

And everyone knows that he 
means it. The Governor, State 
Superintendent Neil C. Macdonald, 
and the last legislature made bet- 
ter schools their slogan. 

The legislature was much more 
generous in appropriations for 
higher institutions of learning and 
for state aid to schools in city and 
country than ever before. 

The total appropriations of the 
legislature were half a_ million 
more than the state income, and the Governor 
had to peel off that amount, but not a dollar 
did he cut off any school bill. 

What about this man! He is of the Frazier 
clan of Scotland. It was one of this clan to whom 
came the command of British forces at Quebec 
150 years ago when Wolfe fell. 


The Rangeley Lakes of Maine attracted these 
Highlanders of Scotland after the war of 1763. 
Here Thomas Frazier was born and lived until 
after the Civil War the lure of the New West 
possessed his soul and he went with his bride into 
the great Northwest. 


They were New Englanders in their new world 
and the mother named her first-born son for a 
New England city and Lynn J. Frazier honored 
the devotion of his mother by persisting in getting 
an education, graduating first from the State Nor- 
mal School and then from the State University. 
Incidentally, he is the first man to occupy the gu- 
bernatorial chair who has had a university educa- 
tion. 


After a little skirmishing the father undertook 
to tame a square mile of the Great American 
Desert in what is now Northeast North Dakota. 


GOVERNOR FRAZIER 


‘twenty-four hours later. 
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Here he wrestled with blizzards in winter and 
drouths in summer, with gophers and with coyotes. 

Those were ragged, rugged days for a man with 
vast acres of wild land to tame, and the boy took 
a man’s part early and kept it persistently. 

At the close of his university course his father 
died and he went to his mother’s relief and took 
charge of the farm, buying his brother’s interest 
and leasing his sister’s, and for twenty years he 
grappled with real problems in real life. Five 
years ago he was doing all the 
farm work all winter, caring for 
thirty head of cattle, and all other 
farm work, with no hired man. 

This was the man who was 
called all unexpectedly from such 
a strenuous life into the Govern- 
orship of the state. That story,. 
too long to be told here, is as 
thrilling as the stories of the call 
of leaders in Bible times. 

Lynn J. Frazier had _ never 
mixed in politics. He had always 
voted the Republican ticket, but 
had held no office, had never at- 
tended a state convention, had 
taken no part in any of the many 
organizations of farmers or others. A man 
running such a farm as successful'y as he was 
running his big farm had neither time nor taste 
for any public function. When, in the spring of 
1916, the men who afterwards launched the 
Non-Partisan League met at Fargo for a con- 
ference, he was not there, had no thought of 
being in it. 

He was called on the long distance telephone in. 
the early evening and told that unexpectedly to. 
his neighbors who were there it looked as 
though he would be chosen as their standard bearet 
and he must come at once. He replied that it 
was impossible as he had no one with whom te 
leave the care of the stock, but he would come 
When he arrived. 
twenty-four hours later, it was all over but the 
shouting with which he was welcomed as _ the 
standard bearer of the new political party. 

Whatever the future may have in store for Lynn 
J. Frazier does not seem to concern him any more 
than it does me, but he has one glorious purpose to- 
make his administration contribute as much as pos- 
sible toward a citizenship that shall be as well in- 
formed and as intelligent as any in the United 
States and this administration shall be an inspira- 
tion to al! the people. 


AN AMERICAN CREED 
I am an American. I believe in the dignity of labor, the sanctity of the home, and the. 
high destiny of democracy. Courage is my birthright, justice my ideal and faith in hu- 
manity my guiding star. By the sacrifice of those who suffered that I might live, who died 
that America might endure, I pledge my life to my country and the liberation of mankind. 


—The Outlook. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXII.) 


FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadeiphia has great distinction in the fact 
that it is the birthplace and home of Florence 
Earle Coates, who has made a notable contribu- 
tion to our national literature. Almost a gen- 
eration has elapsed since her first modest, 
slender volume of “Poems” appeared; and 
scattered through the years have come those 
tender poetic gems with their message so 
varied, so cheerful, so uplifting that they have 
won for her a foremost place among American 
lyrists. 

“The Unconquered Air and Other Poems” 
{issued in 1912) and the collection last year of 
her poems in two volumes show this poet’s 
power in the treatment of human experience, 
her spiritual and mental equipment, and the 
most perfect and melodious types of her poetic 
art. 

Born in Philadelphia, educated in New Eng- 
land private schools and in schools in Paris 
and Brussels, Mrs. Coates was married at an 
early age to a cultivated and skillful Phila- 
delphian, Edward Horner Coates (long presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts and an active leader in organized social 
and philanthropic movements), with whom _ she 
has been associated as a founder of the Phila- 
delphia Contemporary Club and in various 
charitable enterprises. She presided over the 
Browning Society for a number of years and 
has also been active in the Colonial Dames oi 
America and Society of Mayflower Descen- 
dants, and other patriotic and social groups. 

Her poetical output is the result of her 
maturer years. Through long periods of pain 
and suffering her genius came into flower and 
fruit. At all times thoughtful and touching, 
her verses frequently rise to highest levels of 
power. They “lull the senses into forgetful- 
ness of this workaday world and they restore 
the soul with draughts from the wellspring of life.” 

Those who best’ know this gifted and 
honored Philadelphian best realize the source 
of her poetic out-givings. Always a_ student 
and lover of poetry, art and music, hers is the 
peculiar sensitiveness which enables Mrs. 
‘Coates to feel keenly and to depict powerfuliv 
the joys and sorrows of humanity. Her songs 
of hope and cheer are filled with the buoyancy 
and radiance of a spirit infected with the en- 
joyment of the attributes it sings, ever looking 
up to the eternal and highest good, the Author 
of all human happiness. 

She sings 


“Our single lives are circled round 
By an embracing sea; 

Are joined to all that has been, bound 
To all that is to be; 

The past and present meet and cross 

And in life’s ocean is no loss. 

And sorrow’s self procures us gain; 
For in her steps ascending higher, 


We come, at last, where waits nor pain, 
Nor unfulfilled desire,— 

Finding the path lit from above 

That leads from love—to Love!” 


Divining life’s true leadings with the instinct 
of the poet-seer, Mrs. Coates enters into the 
experiences of humanity from youth to old 


age :— 


“Although the Present, forth from ashes sprung, 
Postpone from day to day what most we crave, 
And promising, beguile us to the grave, 

Yet toward the future we are always young!” 

Her poetry has a grace and melody, a re- 
finement and purity which are irresistible to 
those who can feel the power of beauty as 
she does :— 


“Beauty’s path is one forever brightening 
In glory to each far horizon’s rim. 
Warm in the rose and golden in the lightning, 
Love’s altar flame, the upward way to Him,— 
Beauty, transcending all that bans and bars, 
Moves as the light moves on, eternal as the stars.” 


The poets, as a ru'e, emphasize the good and 
beautiful. It is in her expression of the lof- 
tiest thought which influences human career 
and character, leading life to higher planes, 
that Mrs. Coates’ power is measured to tcuch, 
to purify, and to elevate. 

“Mrs. Coates’ songs come’ straight from a 
noble soul, a soul that feels and experiences 
the things that are expressed, a soul that is 
sensitive to.the immortal impulses which make 
the poetic gift one of the world’s chiefest 
glories and compensations,” recently declared 
a discriminating critic. 

The truth of this is best realized, as has 
been indicated, in contact with the gracious, 
gentle woman herself, whose kindly presence 
and help are freely given in answer to every 
call. She never appears to greater advantage 
than when upon a platform before an appre- 
ciative group, she recites with fine dramatic 
power, Shakespearean and other poems as well 
as her own, appreciation of the work of others 
being her consp cuous characteristic. 

When “The Unconquered Air” appeared it 
was at once accorded a high place and by no 
less an authority than William Stanley Braith- 
waite, who rated it the best poem of the year. 
It has been pronounced “the best sonnet 
written by a poet of this generation.” “The 
Coronation of King George the Fifth” is the 
longest of her poems. Many of her lyrics lend 
themselves admirably to music; and reading 
her poems, one recalls that she has been for- 
tunate in having the friendship, advice, and 
helpful criticism of Matthew Arnold, whose 
cultured taste led her to unerring intuition of 
poetic effect and of selection of themes. 

Nocturnes, sonnets, lyrics and odes are her 
most congenial poetic forms. Among those to 
whom she has written exquisite memorials 
and odes are: Tennyson, Longfellow, Gilder, 
Whistler, Browning, Keats, Henry James, 
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Franklin, Lincoln, Millet, Nansen, Yeats, Helen 
Keller, Lady Curzon, Joan of Arc, Edmund C. 
Stedman, Robert L. Stevenson, Beethoven. 
Equally felicitous are the Easter, Thanksgiving 
and memorial poems; the lullabies; poems of 
nature; poems to mother and to father; and 
others depicting the lessons of suffering and 
pain and the incidents and phases of war. 
Notable among the last are: “Place de la Con- 
corde” (commemorating the removal on August 
14, 1917, of the badge of mourning from the 
statue of Strassburg); “An Appeal”; “Rheims” ; 
“A Russian’s Prayer for His Horse Before 
Going into Battle”; and “The New Mars,” with 
its ringing ending :— 


“I war against the folly which is War, 

The futile sacrifice that naught hath stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for, 

The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed; 
For faith I war, humanity and trust; 

For Peace on Earth—a lasting peace and just!” 


Never highly dramatic, but always intense 
and morally high-strung; never a seeker for 
sensational new forms, but conservative to the 
core, Mrs. Coates has imbued her poetry with a 
spiritual significance which appeals strongly 
to the highest aspirations of our own day, and 
assures it a vogue far outlasting the present, 
because of its sweet savor and its ring of pure 
inspiration. 


Our answer to the great appeal, 

Americans, Americans, 
P Sball prove if we are clay or steel, 

Americans, Americans. 

Strike mantfully for liberty, 

Stretch belping bands across the sea, 

And keep pour own bearts clean and free, 
Americans, Americans! 


—Amelia J. Burr. 


ECONOMY OF ORGANIZATION 


BY CHARLES C. HUGHES 


Superintendent, Sacramento 


It has been fairly well determined that in the 
first six grades enough preparation can be given 
so that the child may differentiate somewhat in 
accordance with his ability and capacity in the 
next two, thus leaving the grades above open to 
work tending to much broader training than has 
been given in the past. In the seventh and 
eighth grades and beyond, the kind of work given 
must be determined by two factors: First, the 
ability of the child, and his vocational trend as 
soon as he has discovered himself; second, the 
child’s environment and the demands of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

No standard can be found which will fit all con- 
ditions, all pupils, and all communities above the 
sixth grade. It would seem, however, that in the 
first six years school training might be standard- 
ized. 

In Sacramento we are working out a scheme for 
a basic six years. We divide the remaining eight 
years in groups of two; in the seventh and eighth 
we use departmental teaching; the ninth and tenth 
we call the Junior High School; the eleventh and 
twelfth the Senior High School, and the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth the Junior College. We 
believe, however, that it is not enough to simply 
say, the first six years are basic. We must make 
them so. This means many changes in the course 
of study, a reduction in the amount of material 


presented, the establishment of minimums, and 
the cutting away of much extraneous material. 
It will mean the rewriting of most of our text- 
books which have been prepared upon an eight- 
year plan of five and three. The essentials of the 
fundamental subjects must have been completed 
at the end of the sixth year if new roads are to be 
taken into educational fields with the beginning of 
the seventh year. Many of the schools through- 
out the country which have established interme- 
diate schools, lower high schools, etc., have made 
little attempt to change, materially, the work of 
the first six years, and their pupils have ap- 
proached the seventh year inadequately prepared 
for the changes in the curriculum found there. 
We are taking up this plan slowly, carefully, and 
we hope sanely. We do not intend to give up fun- 
damental training in the seventh and eighth years 
until we are sure that the first six years have been 
put upon a different basis. | Sound theory and 
practice demand many changes, but this can be 
done without detriment to the training of the child. 
We realize that it will be some time before text- 
books can be arranged to meet this new plan, but 
feel sure that writers and publishers will very soon 
appreciate the necessity of either rewriting their 
textbooks or making new ones to meet the condi- 
tions. 

It is also true with the seventh and eighth years 
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that a different type of textbook will be required. 
If proper attention has been given to the basic six, 
it will be easy through our departmental work to 
arrange courses in the seventh and eighth years in 
accordance with the taste and future plans of the 
pupils. Some differentiation in subject matter can 
be attempted in these years, and not all pupils re- 
quired to do exactly the same thing, whether their 
future training demands it or not. 

The departmental plan of teaching in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades has been in use in our de- 
partment for several years; our teachers are thor- 
oughly familiar with it and are ready and able to 
make it the medium of broader school work. 

The separation of the first two years of the 
high school from the main building, and the plac- 
ing of these children in Junior High Schools, lo- 
cated conveniently in different parts of the city, 
has a sound sociological basis. It has been proven 
that these young people do better work through 
this change; they take a greater interest in their 
work; they are children longer, because they are 
not thrown into association with older students too 
early; they are just passing, or have recently 
passed the adolescent period; they are great imi- 
tators; when thrown together in one great build- 
ing, with the two upper grades of the high school, 
they associate immediately with young men and 
young women who love to be imitated, and very 
often show these younger people only the super- 
ficial side of school life. Conditions, where they 
are all brought together, are bad for both. The 
upper classes find a detriment in having novices 
to impress; the younger pupils are often spoiled 
by being impressed, and by imitating the weak- 
nesses which are on the surface. 

The upper group of the high school, or the 
Senior High School, is composed of students who 
are practically men and women. ‘They should 
have different ideals of work from those who are 
vounger, and should be taught differently. They 
can safely be placed with the Junior College stu- 
dents, and this plan we are following out in our 
department. The differences are not so great 
among pupils from seventeen to twenty years of 
age. The results of the establishment of the 
Junior High Schools have more than met our ex- 
pectations during the past year.—Report. 


RATIONALISM IN EDUCATION 


BY IRENE E, CARTER 
Springfield, Illinois 


The watchword of the present age in every 
wa'k of Ife, be it however humble or exalted, 
is aggressiveness. We hear its challenging 
cry in the workshop, in the factory, in com- 
merce. We hear it sounding forth from all the 
mighty machinaticns of capital with which the 
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present era is replete. It has come to be that 
even in the schoolroom the aggressive slogan 
has been sounded and teacher and pupil alike 
must “to arms” and “attack” at the ever in- 
sistent word of command. 

Someone has aptly said: “Many there are 
who are so busy crying ‘Forward’ that they 
forget to ask ‘Whither are we going?’” It is 
well to pause before we are too far on our 
way, and consider whether we are leaving in 
our forward march some of the things that 
have proven helpful to many before us in the 
days gone by. We should consider well: Are 
we cleaving to so-called “up-to-dateness”. at 
the expense of something. real’'y worth while? 
Not for a moment would I decry the forward 
movement. ‘To stand still in one’s profession 
is well nigh fatal. The old Latin proverb has 
it, “He who goes not forward, goes backward.” 

But let us not follow unheedingly the last 
new cry of the last new reformer. Consider 
well before we “ring out the old, ring in the 
new,” especially along educational lines. We 
are dealing with the human mind, not experi- 
menting with the materials of a chemist. A 
mistake here means far more than in the lab- 
oratory. 

Again, we have constantly to combat in the 
schoolroom theatrical tendencies, both on the 
part of the teacher and the pupil. Many things 
are done for spectacular display, almost purely, 
and not from an underlying sense of pedagogic 
truth involved. This is evidenced in various 
ways. Both teachers and pupils talk unneces- 
sarily dur'ng recitations. Fewer words would 
be saner and more effective in many of our 
modein s-hoolrocm:. The lesson shud be 
presented in an art stical'y pedagogic manner, 
not with a view to amusing the pupils. Always 
aim to get the interest of pupils; once ob- 
tained, drive in the truth surely and securely 
and to stay. 

It is not well to attempt anything, no matter 
by whom exploited, that is not going to adapt 
itself to specified needs. Just because it has 
worked out well somewhere else is no excuse 
for foisting it on to every workroom. Study 
the needs of the particu'ar ch'Idren with whom 
you are dealing now. No two sets will ever 
be alike. Those of today are not like those of 
yesterday. If there is a crying want for 
change in a certain direction, change without 
more ado, not because someone else does it 
so, but because that seems the only right and 
rational thing to do. To sum up, the best 
interests of the children are the republic’s and 
school teachers’ chief concern; and with that 
in mind, spectacularism, pedantry, and other 
pedagogic enemies will find an entrance to our 
schoolroom difficult to effect. 


The Democracy of America is being assailed by the most damnable fce that ever fired a 
cannon, that ever drove home a bayonet. that ever ravaged a neutral state, that ever shelled 
women and children in lifeboats, that ever crucified captured enemy priscners, that ever cut 
the right hands off boy children in captured territory, and that ever lived to fasten its 
clutches on the throat of civilization—Western Headquarters of the United States Army. 
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THE TRADITIONAL BREAK BETWEEN THE GRADES 


AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY WALTER H. GILDAY 


| It is a fact universally accepted by educators 

that the period of a child's life, extending roughly 

from twelve to sixteen, has a special significance 

| with reference to its pedagogical phases. At that 

time, which is usually designated as “adolescence,” 

great changes, both physical and mental, occur, 

| bringing with them a whole new concept of en- 

vironment. It were trite to analyze these in de- 

tail, but.there are certain outstanding features that 

have to do directly with school work. Today, 

| therefore, educators are giving special attention to 

| this problem, with the result that the Junior High 

School system has been evolved as the most prac- 

é tical solution of this all-important question. The 

consensus of high school authorities is that the 

advantages outweigh any drawbacks and that the 

Junior High School plan is worth the cost and 

labor of its adoption. T.et us examine briefly the 
most salient features of the plan. 

The Junior High School plan was inaugurated 
primarily to fit the needs of adolescence. At that 
time there is a veritable “new birth of self.” Not 
only is there a great increase in height, lung capac- 
ity, growth of the vital organs, and the convolu- 
tions of the brain, but also there comes a great 
mental change. A whole new world is opened to 
the individual, and he enjoys vistas of things 
hitherto undreamed of. His conscious thought is 
filled with a richer, decner emotional tone, which 
passes over very easily into those sub-conscious 
states embodied in day-dreams and idealism. We 
see, then, how important is the duty of the teacher 
at this period, when habits of thought and action 
are being ingrained upon the child’s nervous or- 
ganism. 

_ First, the Junior High School eliminates that 
| uneasiness found in the upper grammar grades. 
The physical changes are the real basis of this un- 
| rest, which is, therefore, natural enough in the nor- 
mal boy or girl. Under the Junior High School 
plan classes have each a home room, but pass to 
separate classrooms for each subject. This mini- 
mizes unrest, nervousness, svmptoms of chorea, 
| and general manifestations of mental disturb- 
ances, and helps secure better discipline and con- 
trol. It is well known that continuous sitting in 
one seat and one room becomes both monotonous 
and tiresome even for adults, and certainly the 
arrangement of our grade schools does not improve 


this. 


Second, the pupils have a different teacher for 
each subject under the Junior High School plan. 
This, of course, means that the teacher can attain 
a high degree of specialization in her subject. with 
| corresponding increase in technique. There is no 
| sound reason for expecting grade teachers, under 
the present plan, to teach every subject with equal 
facility and success. It is, therefore. the logical 
arrangement of teacher to special subject-matter 
that insures better instruction, more concise pres- 


entation, and more lucid correlation under the 
Junior High plan. 


Third, the pupils are arranged by groups in the 
Junior High School. After their ability has been 
ascertained, the pupils are graded accordingly. 
Thus the best students are not retarded by their 
less favored classmate:, but may secure a half- 
year promotion. At Old Town we promoted a 
very efhcient group from the Junior High to the 
Senior High, where they are sophomores at pres- 
ent. After two months’ trial they have not fallen 
down one whit in the excellence of their work as 
sophomores. In the grammar grades the best 


students are oniy too often held back by the poor 
members of the class. 


Fourth, the Junior High School eliminates self- 
consciousness. It is natural for the adolescent to 
be reticent and introspective. He is trying to 
adjust himself to his environment. Censure and 
ridicule are his greatest fears, as they were to 
the Greeks. In the grades today there is great 
need that attention be given to this subject. When 
the child leaves the grammar school, the need be- 
comes greater. Asa freshman in a big high school 
he feels lost, insignificant and a little bewildered. 
With few exceptions, there is no effort at self-as- 
sertion. Thus many a noble impulse is atrophied 
at the root, never to take life again. Under the 
Junior High School plan the child feels himself a 
unit, a component part of the whole. His aim is 
to become a senior in the’ school, which, of course, 
is the first year of high school. He develops a 
spirit of loyalty to the group, class spirit, and love 
of co-operation. This is too well known and 
proven to need discussion. As one educator re- 
marked: “You can do anything with the child at 
this age in the way of stimulating him to high im- 
pulses. Every normal boy has the ‘gang spirit,’ 
a pride in his own ability, and class loyalty, and he 
is constantly seeking a way to demonstrate this.” 
Under the new plan these laudable impulses can 
be trained, nurtured. and transformed into kinetic 
energy which works toward good scholarship and 
a sound basis of civic duties later. Literary so- 
cieties, glee clubs, school orchestras, athletic teams 
can be formed with ease and great success, so that 
when the child enters the Senior High School he 
fits into the scheme of things easily and smoothly. 
In other words, that sudden break between the 
grades and the high school is bridged over, and 
the transition becomes easy, natural, and orderly. 

Fifth, the Junior High School gives the teacher 
a better chance to appraise ability and to study in- 
dividual differences with due allowance therefor. 
One of the greatest mistakes of pedagogy in the 
past has been the fallacy of creating an artificial 
standard of scholarship, based, not upon the nor- 
mal, but upon the better students’ ability. With 
this new plan the pupils are graded according to 
innate ability, and are marked on this basis, This 
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is what Jefferson had in mind when he said that 
“all men are born equal,” not with the same cere- 
bral power, but with a chance to develop the best 
that is in them. 

Sixth, the Junior High School gives the adoles- 
cent the opportunity for self-realization. This is 
the keynote of the whole question. The normal 
boy or girl of fourteen wants to “find himself,” to 
realize his own possibilities, and to adjust himself 
to his environment. Often the process is difficult 
and painful, and it is the sacred obligation of the 
teacher to be the guiding star. We should sur- 
round the boy with such a system that he can 
“check up,” as it were, his own daily growth, and 
thus remedy his defects and shortcomings, while 
he sees himself increasing mentally and morally. 
As Xenophon said : “No man is as happy as he who 
perceives his own growth.” The Junior High 
School plan. it seems to me, offers the best chance 
for this realization of self. The boy does not feel 
insignificant as one of the “baby class,” but devel- 
ops manliness and self-confidence at exactly the 
right period of his life. This means less elimina- 
tion from school, from whatever cause, and, con- 
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sequently, a vitalized pedagogical process through- 
out. 

Someone has said that there is nothing new in 
education. Rightly interpreted, this holds true. 
The great basic principles as evolved by Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle still remain, but the methods 
whereby these are to be attained must be adjusted 
to present conditions. The Junior High School is 
one of these modern methods. It is not a panacea 
for all the pedagogical ills, but, after practical 
tests, it can now stand firmly as a successful mode 
of treatment. The needs of the adolescent boy 
or girl are great and must be supplied quickly un- 
less deieterious effects are to follow. For this 
reason, then, the foremost educators of the coun- 
try have championed the adoption of the new plan, 
and, indeed, it has been predicted that it will sweep 
the country within a few years. Let opponents of 
the plan recall the words of Professor Giddings: 
“The normally constituted individual returns to 
society with usury, the gifts with which he has 
been endowed, and this truth will be the starting 
point of the ethical teaching of future years.”—. 
Brockton School Helper. 


RECREATION FOR THE SOLDIERS 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 


The United States has resolved that in the 
case of her own armies the venereal disease 
curse shall be avoided, that the soldier shall 
be protected from the scarlet woman, and that 
the community shall be protected from the 
loose members of the army. There is there- 
fore a systematic attempt on the one hand to 
repress prostitution, and on the other hand, 
to organize social life in a normal manner 
around all of the training camps. 

The young men who are now being trained 
in the ninety camps or more throughout the 
United States are probably the finest company 
of young men that were ever brought tagether 
anywhere. They are conspicuous in any group 
of people for their s‘ze,apparent strength, and 
development. They are also considerably above 
the average in intelligence and moral purpose. 
But it must be remembered that youth is 
passionate, and that the conversation of groups 
of young men is always likely to run to sex 
themes, and we must remember with Kipling 
that “single men in barracks don’t grow into 
plaster saints.” 

However, the protection of the men from 
the venereal perii is only one of the purposes 
for which this work is being undertaken. They 
go forth as so'diers of democracy. They must 
feel that they represent the country and that 
the country is behind them in what they are 
doing, and that the community where they are 
placed is genuinely interested in their welfare. 

The organization of the community to se- 
cure these ends has been entrusted by the war 
and navy departments to the Playground and 


Recreation Association of America. It is put- 
ting a local secretary into each community 
adjacent to a military camp, and this secretary 
is seeking to organize all the forces of the 
community so that the life of the soldiers on 
leave may be spent under as wholesome con- 
ditions as possible. 

Besides the Playground Association, the Y. 
W. C. A. is putting in one or two extra secre- 
taries in each community in order to organize 
the girls into patriotic leagues and other clubs, 
to keep them employed and also to establish 
natural and wholesome relationships with young 
men and the soldiers. It is also keeping a 
list of rooms where mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts of soldiers can be entertained and where 
they may be visited under wholesome conditions. 

Most of the larger churches are also em- 
ploying one or two extra pastors to work with 
the army. There is every effort to get the 
young men to attend the churches in the town 
of the denomination to which they belong, 
and there are usually extra services for the 
soldiers alone, with special dinners Sundiy 
evening. Nearly all of the young men who 
come to the Sunday service in the morn'ng ave 
asked home to dinner by members of the 
church. 

In many cases the Y. M. C. A. is opening a 
special building for the entertainment of the men 
who wish to spend a night in town, or have friends 
who come to see them. 

Most of the clubs such as the Elks, the Masons, 
and the Knights of Columbus, and others, are also 
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offering free use of their club buildings to the sol- 
diers when they are in town. re 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America is serving as the co-ordinating and or- 
ganizing force for all of these activities, and is 
besides putting in each camp a leader of com- 
munity singing, and is employing police women to 
protect town girls and to ward off any menace 
from commercialized vice. 

They are also organizing baseball and football 
games for the men, and in some cases they have 
put up special club buildings for them provided 
with a gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
grounds, and other facilities. 

As the men come to realize what is being done 
for them, and the noble spirit of good fellowship 
and genuine interest which is everywhere being 
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shown, they must feel a new interest iti the cause 
and almost like soldiers on a great crusade. 

The Playground and Recreation Association is 
seeking to raise three dollars for every enlisted 
inan in order to provide these recreative facilities. 
At first thought this may seem like a large amount, 
as it will probably require nearly four millions 
of dollars. But when we consider that the gov- 
ernment is spending twenty billions this first year, 
which is probably twenty thousand dollars for every 
man that we shall have in action this year, and 
inore than one thousand dollars for every man 
we shall have in action during the entire war, it 
would not appear that the three dollars which is 
being spent to keep the men in condition and give 
them a fighting spirit is an excessive amount. In 


some sections the entire amount needed has been 
over-subscribed by the locality. 


$14 


The Fiend of War still holds Western Civilization in its frenzied clutches. None can see 
the end of the slaughter, cessation of the sacrifice of the rich flower of young manhood, an end 
to the prodigal waste of material wealth. One thing, however, is certain. We of this—the 
fighting—generation have forged chains of heavy toil and created huge burdens for the chil- 
dren who follow us. The boys and girls now sitting in the classrooms will have to carry a load 
of national debt and a burden of taxation in the creation of which they have had no voice. The 
morality of this transaction we will not discuss, although we believe, that is, all but one in ten 
thousand of us believe, that thus our children pay the price of their own freedom. But the ap- 
palling magnitude of the burden we have placed upon our children emphasizes more strongly 
our present duty to them and the urgency of their call upon us.—The London Teacher. 


RACE QUESTION 


[An open letter to the college men_of the South 
from the University Commission on Southern Race 
Questions.] 

The Commission wishes to address the college 
men on what it considers the most immediate 
pressing problem of the South, and one of the 
most important for the nation, namely, Negro 
Migration. The present migration of the negro is 
not an anomalous phenomenon in human affairs. 
The economic and social laws that affect the lives 
and actions of white men produce practically the 
same effects upon the negro. It should not be 
surprising, therefore, to find him obeying so 
promptly and in such large numbers the economic 
law of demand and supply. There was no exten- 
sive migration until the industrial centres, facing 
a dangerous shortage of labor, owing to the com- 
plete shutting off of the European sources of 
supply, turned to the South, where large sources 
were available. And so they sent their agents 
with very alluring promises and liberally used the 
tegro press, hand-bills, letters, lecturers, and other 
means designed quickly to uproot the negro and 
draw him to the railroads, factories, and mines 
where his labor is sorely needed. The dollar has 
lured the negro to the East and North, as it has 
lured the white man even to the most inaccessible 
and forbidding regions of the earth. But the 
human being is moved and held, not by money 
alone. Birthplace, home-ties, family, friends, as- 
sociations and attachments of numerous kinds, fair 


treatment, Opportunity to labor and enjoy ‘the 
legitimate fruits of labor, assurance of even- 
handed justice in the courts, good educational 
facilities, sanitary living conditions, tolerance, and 
sympathy,—these things and others like them 
make an even stronger appeal to the human mind 
and heart than does money. 

The South cannot compete on a financial basis 
with other sections of the country for the labor of 
the negro, but the South can easily keep her 
negroes against all allurements, if she will give 
them a larger measure of those things that human 
beings hold dearer than material goods. Gen- 
erosity begets gratitude, and gratitude grips and 
holds man more powerfully than hooks of | steel. 
It is axiomatic that fair dealing, sympathy, pa- 
tience, tolerance, and other human virtues benefit 
those who exercise them even more than the ben- 
eficiaries of them. It pays to be just and kind, 
both spiritually and materially. Surely the South 
has nothing to lose and much to gain by adopting 
an attitude like that indicated above. 

(Signed) E. C. Branson, University of North Caro- 
lina; R. P. Brooks, University of Georgia; James 

J. Doster, University of Alabama; James W. 

Farr, University of Florida; James D. Hoskins, 

University of Tennessee; W. M. Hunley, V. M. 

I.; W. L. Kennon, University of Mississippi ; 

Josiah Morse, University of South Carolina ; W. 

O. Scroggs, Louisiana State University; W. S. 

Sutton, University of Texas; D. Y. Thomas. 

University of Arkansas. ; 
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America First! 
AN EDUCATIONAL DRIVE 


The United States in the World War has 
already given us many new _words ows 
phrases, not the least of which is the wor 
“drive.” We have made two drives for Lib- 
erty Loan Bond sales, one for Red Cross 
members and subscriptions, one for the War 
Young Men’s_ Christian Association ; and 
many other war drives are “on” or are about 

“on.” 

The. ies idea is contagious and education 
is catching the fervor of it. A great demon- 
stration was that of the North Dakota drive 
for better rural schools and better country 
life. The State Department of Education en- 
listed the active support of the State Board 
of Education, the State Normal School, the 
Agricultural College, the School of Education 
in the State University, and the Smith-Lever 
workers. All of the fifty-three county super- 
intendents, most of them very heartily, en- 
tered into the drive. 

The State Department of Education arranged 
the dates of all county institutes so that they 
came between October 1 and November 16, 
allowing one week for the State Association. 
The department selected,in a general way, the 
conductors and assistant conductors of these 
institutes, drawing upon the normal schools, 
Agricultural College, School of Education in 
the University, and some of the most experi- 
enced county superintendents. 
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The department concentrated the work of 
every institute upon vital information about 
the needs of the rural schools of North Da- 
kota, about the recent legislative provision 
for remedying the wrongs and strengthening 
the weak places. There was expert demon- 
stration of the uses of the oil stove for 
luncheons and community service, and there 
was music at every session. 

One day of the drive was for the school 
directors, who held a session with the county 
superintendent in the forenoon, while the reg- 
ular institute work went on; but the after- 
noon was a joint session of the directors and 
teachers, under the leadership of the State 
Department. Usually there was also an even- 
ing session of the rally. 

At each of these meetings the state super- 
intendent, his assistant or deputy, stated 
clearly the aims, purposes and ambitions of 
the department for rural schools. The slogan 
everywhere and always was: “An equal chance 
for country and city children”; not by lower- 
ing in any particular the opportunities for city 
children, but by bringing up the opportunity 
for country children. 

These inequalities were emphasized every 
time. Of city girls, ninety-four per cent. 
complete the eighth grade; of country girls, 
thirty-six per cent.; of city boys, sixty-eight 
per cent.; of country boys, twenty-four per 
cent.; of city girls, thirty-four per cent. com- 
plete a high school course; of country girls, 
six per cent.; of city boys, twenty-one per 
cent.; of country boys, three per cent. Why 
should thirty-seven per cent. more city girls 
complete the eighth grade than city boys? 
Why should more than fifty per cent. more 
city girls have a high school education than 
city boys? But the tragedy is that almost 
three times as many city as country children 
complete the eighth grade, and six times 45 
many have a high school education. 

There is the same appalling discrepancy in 
the education and training of teachers in city 
and country, and in’the average attendance in 
city and country. All these were emphasized 
by the representative of the department, as 
were the proposed remedies. Of course, the 
one great remedy is the Consolidated School, 
and in its absence, is the standardizing of the 
small schools. 

The culmination of the drive in this rally 
day was the presence of the Governor in 
twenty of the counties; of the editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston, in thirty-one ; 
of Hon. Jasper L. McBrien, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, in twelve; 
County Superintendent Lee Driver of Ran- 
dolph County, Indiana, in five, and Mr. Swain 
of Minnesota in five. There was also a 


leader in community singing who “sure did” 
raise the roof with patriotic songs. 

Every speaker every time hewed to the 
line; confined himself to the one topic as- 
signed for everybody to emphasize. The 
Governor was second to no one in insisting 
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upon music in the schools; upon the hot 
luncheon; upon community leadership; upon 
a county school nurse; upon a consolidated 
school when possible, and upon high stand- 
ardization of all schools which are not con- 
solidated. 

Of course, it would be natural if some 
county superintendents did not like to be told 
when to hold an institute, whom to have as 
conductor, not to fritter away time on local 
episodes, and not to have any part in the 
great rally meeting; but such was the glory 
of the “drive” that before it was over even 
those who had chafed in advance were in the 
swing of the thing most heartily. 

Eighty per cent. of the children of North 
Dakota are in rural districts. 

Practically 6,000 teachers of rural schools 
were in these institutes and rallies, and most 
of the 6,000 directors were there on rally day. 
One man came in his machine ninety miles to 
be in attendance and many of them came 
more than fifty miles by machine. Two 
teachers, a young woman and her brother, 
came forty-five miles in the saddle. The in- 
telligent devotion and the permanent inspira- 
tion from this drive will be as great, rela- 
tively, as the result of any of the war drives. 

About forty of the fifty-three counties will 
have a county nurse hereafter, and this itself 
is a wonderful result of the drive. But there 
will be much consolidation—and already North 
Dakota has 447 consolidated schools—and 
much standardization. There will be victrolas 
and hot luncheons in almost every school, to 
the credit of the drive. 


a a 


INTENSIFIED EFFICIENCY 


The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has in four months demonstrated the 
possibility of governmental efficiency that is 
most gratifying. Dr. Charles A. Prosser, the 
director, has rendered the government an in- 
calculable service by demonstrating that high 
efficiency is possible in public service. 

The war has fortunately brought home to 
the country both our need for vocationally- 
trained men and women and ‘our lack of fa- 
cilities for training men and women vocation- 
ally. The war found the United States 
vocationally unprepared. In the four months 
since its organization, the federal board re- 
cords the following steps of progress: Ac- 
ceptance of the vocational education act by 
forty-six of the forty-eight states; approval 
of plans for vocational educational systems 
for twenty-two states, involving an expendi- 
ture this year of more than $850,000 of fed- 
eral money, and at least an equal amount of 
state money; regionalizing of the United 
States for administrative purposes, and estab- 
lishing working relations with state school 
officials; establishment of more than fifty 
night classes to train radio and buzzer opera- 
tors for the United States army, with an 
enrollment of more than 3,000, and still grow- 
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ing rapidly ; working out a system of voca- 
tional training for the Quartermaster’s Corps, 
the Engineer Corps, and the United States 
Shipping Board. 

By far the most important event of the 
twelve months just passed in vocational edu- 
cation was the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. This event has marked the beginning of 
a new era in vocational education in the 
United States. From now on, vocational edu- 
cation is a matter to which the energies of 
both state and federal governments will be 
directed. Its establishment means much for 
the defence as well as for the prosperity of 
the people of the country. It means an 
immediate extension of our secondary public 
school system, so as to furnish practical edu- 
cation for the wage-earning employments. It 
means, furthermore, that this extension will 
be carefully planned and ordered. It means 
an end to haphazard extension of vocational 
education. It means that a program can 
be agreed upon and can be developed pro- 
gressively from year to year. 


WHEW! IS IT TRUE? 


Is the Journal of Education under suspicion 

of disloyalty? Has our weekly stand for pat- 
riotic devotion been of no avail? Are we a 
slacker? A pacifist? Pro-German? 
In the issue of November 29 we said: “It 
is as useless to- ask who was to blame for 
injecting the Gary issue into the New York 
election as to ask. who is to blame for this 
world war which has ruined Belgium, made a 
Mexico out of Russia, and done a multitude 
of other damnable things.” 


. New York, December 6, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Winship: It is astonishing to ‘find by 
your paper that you do not place the blame for the 
war where common consent places it, and it is re- 
grettable that a paper, which will doubtless influ- 
ence many teachers, should hesitate for an instant 
upon such a matter. 


Are you willing that children should be taught that 

it is useless to ask who is to blame for this world 
war”? I can hardly believe so, and I hope your 
statement is due to haste in writing. 


Yours is one of the journals which should say the 
things which are to be taught to children, because 
many teachers will reiterate your views in the class- 
rooms. Very truly yours, 

Amasa Walker. 

Lest Mr. Walker’s interpretation of our re- 


mark should be contagious, we would like to 
say that we have not the slightest trace of 
suspicion as to the responsibility for this hor- 
rible World War. We have no more doubt 
about the responsibility of the Kaiser and his 
advisers for every drop of blood shed, for 
every dollar spent, for the diversion of every 
day’s labor from legitimate activity, than we 
have for the responsibility for the Lusitania 
outrage. What was in our mind, subcon- 
sciously, when we wrote, was the impossibil- 
ity of satisfying German sympathizers who 
persist in placing the responsibi'ity elsewhere. 
It did not occur to us that our op‘nion as to 
the responsibility could be questioned. 
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Readers of the Journal of Education know 
how strenuously, prior to the declaration of 
war, we opposed all collections in schools for 
any but purely local matters; but when the 
war came and the “drive” was on for Liberty 
Loan Bonds, Red Cross membership, the War 
Y. M. C. A., and the War Y. W. C. A., we 
forgot our conservatism and did our bit along 
all lines, until the Bazaar scandal shocked the 
country. 

The receipts of the New York Bazaar were 
$71,475.93, and the net profit to be used for 
“comfort kits” for soldiers in France was 

754.96. 

District Attorney Swann of New York, 
who is investigating the famous (or infamous) 
Bazaar scandal, well says: “In the interest of 
all other patriotic funds and bazaars and hon- 
est charities, I would suggest that hereafter 
when taking subscriptions, donations, or 
money for any purpose, that it be distinctly 
explained and guaranteed to the donors, in 
printed form or otherwise, that no part of 
their money is to be diverted for the profit of 
private persons who may have the handling 
of such funds.” And we would add that a 
statement of all salaries and commissions and 
proposed expenses should be lodged with 
United States officials, and duly published in 
connection with the authority for conducting 
the campaign. 

The Program Scandal of the New York 
meeting of the N. E. A. should be sufficient 
warning against any commercial-educational 
alliance. 

Elsewhere we print a statement by Hon. 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the N. E. A., on 
the subject of protecting patriotic collections. 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENT AND BOARD 
OF EDUCATION* 


This is the greatest study of its kind that 
has ever been published. It should be put in 
the hands of every member of a city board 
of education in the United States and there 
should be some way to discover to what ex- 
tent it has been read. Its completeness is 
admirable. Its neutrality is praiseworthy. 
Its method is thoroughly scientific. Its con- 
clusions are irresistible. 

Rightly promoted, this study will eradicate 
the evils that have come through inefficiency, 
through political interference, through the 
timidity of superintendents, through the pig- 
headedness of a mischievous member, through 
the insanity of holier-than-thou — organiza- 
tions, through the prejudices of non-educa- 
tional fraternities. 

A new and brighter day will dawn when 
this study of Dr. Theisen has done its perfect 
work. 


**The City Superintendent and the Board of Education.” By 
William Walter Theisen, Ph. D., Teachers se Columbia Univer- 
sity. Published by Teachers College, Columbia University. Cloth. 137 
pages (6 by 9 inches). 
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WAR-CHARITY FRAUD 


Two war-charity promoters in New York 
have been indicted. 

There should be no war-benefit entertain- 
ment that is not licensed and that does not 
report every detail in connection therewith, 
with the distinct understanding that fraud 
will be severely punished. 

New York City District Attorney Swann 
says: “This inquiry (into the $78,454 receipts 
for the Army and Navy Bazaar and $754 
profit—less than one cent on a dollar) dis- 
closes that the prominent people, who, with- 
out investigation, allowed their names to be 
used . . . as a screen for the grafting exploiters 
of the patriotic sentiments of the public, are 
the most culpable persons connected with the 
fraudulent war schemes.” 

Of the $44,485 collected for program ad- 
vertising for this famous—or infamous—Ba- 
zaar, $22,247 went into the pockets of the 
collectors. 

This Bazaar outrage is only one of many 
similar schemes. 

Stamp out everything of the kind. 

Every solicitor for any charity should be 
required to state to each subscriber what per 
cent. of it the solicitor is to receive. 


OREGON WINS 

President W. J. Kerr of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis, has declined an 
invitation to succeed President H. J. Waters 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan. It would not be easy for anyone 
to pay Oregon a greater compliment. To be 
sure, Oregon has made its position as finan- 
cially attractive as the Kansas position, but 
Manhattan is at the head of its class, nation- 
ally, and locationally it is easy to be national 
in Kansas. This decision of Dr. Kerr to pre- 
fer Corvallis to Manhattan will do much to 


give national significance to the Oregon col- 
lege. 
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Dr. Jesse F. Millspaugh is not the “late 
president” of the State Normal School at Los 
Angeles, but the very-much-on-the-job presi- 
dent’s associate, under the title “President 
Emeritus,” which, in his case, means assistant 
booster for the Teachers’ College that is to be 
in Los Angeles. 

The loyal teachers of New York City can 
be depended upon to look after the few who 
are disloyal. 


National Education Association June 30 to July 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

There will be no “hold-up” by the Atlantic 
City hotels. 

Boston is to raise the pay of all teachers. 

The yearly index accompanies this issue. 

January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 

Why are Pacifists so war-like? 

This is the day for “the drive.” hi 

January 27, Child Labor Sunday, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION IN SIGHT. 

The emphatic vote of 282 to 128 by which 
the House adopted the resolution for the sub- 
mission of a prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment makes it extremely probable that, within 
three or four years at the farthest, the com- 
plete prohibition of the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors will be the policy of the 
United States. The Senate had already given 
the resolution the required two-thirds vote, and 
the differences in the form of the two resolu- 
tions were so trifling that their adjustment 
became an easy matter. What is now neces- 
sary is the ratification of the amendment by 
the legislatures of at least thirty-six states. 
Already, twenty-seven states are committed to 
the policy of state prohibition. It is unthink- 
able that the legislatures of any of these 
states should refuse to ratify the amendment. 
All that is needed, therefore, is to secure fav- 
orable action in the legislatures of nine other 
states and the thing is done. 


A DRASTIC AMENDMENT. 

The proposed amendment is so drastic in 
form that it leaves no loopholes for evasion if 
it is once ratified. It puts the lid on and shuts 
it tight. It forbids absolutely the manufacture, 
sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to its jurisdiction, for bev- 
erage purposes; and it gives to Congress and 
the several states concurrent power to enforce 
these provisions. One year after the ratifica- 
tion of the amendment is allowed before it 
becomes valid; this to give the breweries and 
distilleries time to close up, and all connected 
with the liquor business an opportunity to ad- 
just their affairs. An entirely new feature of 
the amendment form is a. clause which pre- 
scribes that the required number of legisla- 
tures shall take favorable action within seven 
years. Hitherto there has been no such limit. 
Favorable action by a legislature stood in- 
definitely; but unfavorable action might be 
reversed by any succeeding legislature. 


PREMIER BORDEN’S VICTORY. 


The Canadian elections resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for Premier Borden. In the 
new Parliament, which lasts for five years, the 
Union Government has a majority so large as 
to insure it against attack from any quarter 
or on any issue. Practically, the ele:tion was 
a plebiscite on the policy of conscription, for it 


was that, and not the personality or political, 


affiliations of any of the cantidate:, which was 


the dominating issue. The French elements in. 


the population, which have shown litt’e enthu- 
siasm in volunteering for the war, bitterly 
opposed conscription, and rallied behind Sir 
Wilfred Laurier. The resu’t was a draw-ng oi 
sectional and racial lines, which may yet work 
mischief in some ways; but it leaves beyond 
doubt the determination of Canada, as a whole, 
to see the war through to the end, at any 
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sacrifice. "When the returns of the absent sol- 


dier vote are counted, the Unionist majority 
will be even larger. 


THE COAL SHORTAGE. 


The coal shortage is becoming increasingly a 
menace as the weeks go by. It was bad 
enough a month ago, before the cold weather 
set in; but December has proved an exception- 
ally cold month, with the double result of in- 
creasing the demand and diminishing the sup- 
ply, through the tying-up of navigation. The 
factories must be kept running; schoolhouses, 
churches, residences and shops must be heated; 
steamship lines and railways must have the'r 
supplies, and to meet all of these pressing 
necds, under existing conditions, is no easy 
problem. Something can be done toward it by 
increased frugality on the part of the indi- 
vidual consumer—a measure prompted by per- 
sonal interest as well as by public necessity; 
and the proposed curtailment of railway and 
street-car service, so far as it can be achieved 
without grave inconvenience to the public, is 
a wise step. The action of the United Mine 
Workers, in taking only a two-days’ holiday in 
place of a week between Christmas and New 
Year’s, is a patriotic act. 


THE TEUTON-RUSSIAN TRUCE. 


As officially announced from Berlin, the ar- 
mistice agreement between the Bolsheviki 
Government in Russia and the Teutonic allies 
became effective at noon on December 17, and 
extends to January 14. Unless seven days’ notice 
is given, it is to continue in force automatic- 
ally. It extends to all the land, air and naval 
forces, and both parties bind themselves in the 
meantime not to carry on military transfers on 
the front from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
This is a feature of the agreement which the 
Germans are pretty certain to treat as “a scrap 
of paper” if it interferes with their plans. The 
Bolsheviki representatives are babes in the 
arts of diplomacy compared with the Teutons. 
Meanwhile the Bolsheviki government has 
forcibly prevented the meeting of the just- 
elected Constituent Assembly; and in Petro- 


grad an orgy of looting and drunkenness pre- 
vails. 


“NOT INTERESTED.” 


The testimony which has been given before 
the House Military Affairs Committee regard- 
ing war preparations is depressing to the aver- 
age American, and must be humiliating to the 
officials directly concerned. The voluntary 
offers of machine guh and rifle manufacturers 
to rush their factories to top speed to equip 
the American army, before the United States 
went into the war, were rebuffed by the War 
Department; and, as late as last February, the 
head of the ordnance department replied curtly 
to such a proposal: “We're not interested.” 
Had the Department then been “interested” it 
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A RESOLVE FOR THE NEW YEAR 
To keep my health! To do my work! To live! 


To see to it I grow and gain and Give! 


Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness, and tto walk in power: 
: But always fronting onward to the light, 
_ Always and always facing toward the right. 
aes , Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray— 
On, with what strength I have! 


Back to the way. 


—Charlotte P. Stetson. 


os 


LOYALTY OR DISLOYALTY 
[From the New York Times.] 


The board of education has transferred six 
teachers of the DeWitt Clinton High School, of 
whom the best that can be said is that they are 
imperfectly or “negatively loyal.” That school, 
dishonoring a revered name. has been too long con- 
spicuous as a seminary of sedition, anti-American- 
ism, Socialism. There, and not there alone, in 
many public schools, which should be a nursery of 
Americanism and patriotism, which should impress 
upon pupils, largely foreign in origin, the essential 
ideas of representative self-government and free 
democracy, which should train children to be good 
citizens, true to and proud of their country, the 
pestilential vaporings of half-baked Socialists, of 
preachers of disloyalty, have been constant. 

The teacher’s desk has been made a soap-box 
platform. Pacifism, opposition to the war, attacks 
upon the government, have prevailed. There has 
been a deliberate campaign of disorder; and the 
mutinous and violent demonstrations of so many 
public school pupils in the municipal campaign were 
only one crop of the seeds of treason sedulously 
scattered by teachers. 

Tt is intolerable that the city should pay for its 
own demoralization, for the perversion of the 
children to false and fatal doctrines, for the denial 
and contemplated destruction of free government, 
for the education of traitors. It is intolerable that 
the schools should be turned into factories of in- 
ternationalism; into annexes of Hohenzollernism; 
that, while our boys are fronting death for the 
United States, disloyalty should be a part of public 
education, and future citizens be taught to be en- 
emies of their countrv. 

It is said that the transferred teachers were not 
“actively disloyal.” If they were not actively loyal 
they should have been dismissed. To allow them to 
carry to new districts the infection of their doubt- 
ful patriotism, of their neutrality, if they stopped at 
that, of their private opposition to Liberty Bonds, is 
to disseminate their doubtful patriotism; and is it 
even doubtful? The DeWitt Clinton High School 
has long been a notorious capital and centre of 
sedition. The board of education took a very mild 
view of the offenders. Henceforth, we are told, 
it will insist upon the thorough Americanization of 
the schools. That means the remoyal of teachers 


who are not thorough Americans. 
[From the New York Herald. | \ 
- In this there is involved no question of freedom 


of thought or freedom of speech, as some of the 
mollycoddles of patriotism would have us believe 
there is. If any teachers of New York’s schools 
must speak disloyalty or think disloyalty they can go 
off and speak it or think it alone, in the privacy of 
private life. So long as they are part of the city 
government they must be loyal to the city. Loyalty 


to the city calls for loyalty to country, pure and 
undefiled. 


PROTECT PATRIOTIC COLLECTIONS 


BY J. W. CRABTREE 
Secretary, N. E. A. 


Teachers are patriotic. They are anxious to help 
our nation in this war. They see the value and the 
wisdom of using the school organization for this 
worthy purpose. The government itself has outlined 
too much for the children to do. Its various bureaus 
have mapped out work for the schools independently 
of each other. There has been duplication and much 
unnecessary work done. The government uninten- 
tionally placed an over heavy burden on the schools 
and teachers. An effort is being made at the pres- 
ent time to correct these government mistakes. An 
effort is being made to have all work to be done by 
the schools first submitted to an advisory committee 
of educators for approval. 

The schools will continue to serve the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Red Cross, but what about the well-inten- 
tioned charitable organizations and individuals and 
the people who want to do good and who wish to 
co it through the schools? What about the one not 
so good who gains financially by using the schools 
under the guise of charity? Why not in every 
school journal caution teachers taking hold of efforts 
to raise money for patriotic or other purposes, ex- 
cept as recommended by the superintendent, state 
superintendent or advisory committee at Washing- 
ton, of which Dr. Hollis Godfrey is chairman? Paci- 
fists and enemies are trying to influence the schools 
to discontinue all patriotic and other collections. 
Thev will succeed unless we protect the schools from 
those who, under the name of charity, are raising 
inoney, ninety-nine per cent. of which goes into their 
own pockets, and unless we reduce the patriotic col- 
lection demands on the children by doing away with 
cunlications and the less essential. 

Is it not possible to avoid this waste of time, en- 
and money and to have the schools continue 
te aid the government in a still more effective way 
by putting into force some such plan as has been 
that of doing only those things recom- 
mended by the advisory committee at Washington, 
by state, county and city superintendents? 


ergy. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(XIIL.) 


22, HEROIC AGE. CALL OF SAMUEL.* 
(Second Week of February.) 

M. 1. Samuel i, 21-28; ii, 1-11. Samuel’s Good Mother. 

T. 1 Samuel ii, 12-19, 26-31, 34; Proverbs xii, 21-28. The 
Little Minister. 

W. 1 Samuel iii, 1-13, 19, 20; iv, la; Psalms cxli. 
Samuel's “Vocation Day.” 

T. 1 Samuel iv, 1b-18; Proverbs xiii, 22-25. Eli's Un- 
trained Sons bring Defeat to their Country. 


F. Isaiah vi, 1-8; viii, 19, 20; x, 1-4; xii. Isaiah’s “Voca- 
tion Day.” 

S. Jeremiah i, 1, 2, 6-12, 17-19; ii, 1-13. Jeremiah’s “Vo- 
cation Day.” 


Ezekiel ii; iii, 10-19. Ezekiel’s “Vocation Day.” 


23. HEROIC AGE. SAMUEL AND SAUL. 

M. 1 Samuel vy, 1-12; vi, 2, 3a, 7-16; Psalms xlix. The 
Philistines Cursed for Capturing the Ark of God. 
T. 1 Samuel vii; Psalms ix, 15-20. Samuel Defeats the 

Philistines. 
W. 1 Samuel viii, 1-22; Psalms cvi, 15. Israel Unwisely 
Demands a King. 
T. 1 Samuel ix, 1-16, 17-27; x, 1; Deuteronomy xvii, 14- 
20. Hunting for a King. 
F. 1 Samuel x, 2-13, 17-24; Psalms cxxxi. Saul Found 
and Anointed. 
S. 1 Samuel x, 25-27; xi; Psalms lxii, 1-5. Saul Defeats 
the Ammonites. 
S. 1 Samuel xii, 1-12; Psalms xliv. Samuel's Address at 
Saul’s Coronation. 


24 HEROIC AGE. SAMUEL AND SAUL CON- 
TINUED. 
(Last Week in February.) 

M. 1 Samuel xii, 13-25; Psalms Ixviii, 32-35. Samuel’s 
Address, Continued. 

T. 1 Samuel xiii, 1-23; Isaiah i, 13-17. Saul Offers 
Sacrifices in Disobedience to God. 

W. Deuteronomy xxvii, 16-19; xxviii, 1-6, 15-19; xxix, 
1-13. Curses and Blessings Recalled. 

T. Deuteronomy xxx, 11-20; Psalms cxvi. God’s Gift 
of Good Laws. 

F. Ezekiel xxxiii, 1-9; xxxiv, 1-6, 23, 24, 30, 31. The 
Watchmen’s Duty. 

S. Psalms cxi; cxii. “The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” 

S. Psalms liii; cxxvii. “The fool hath said in his heart, 
‘There is no God.’” 


25 HEROIC AGE. KING SAUL’S RELATIONS 
WITH JONATHAN AND DAVID. 
(First Week in March.)t 

M. 1 Samuel xiv, 1-16; Psalms Ixxvi. Two Chase a 
Thousand. 

T. 1 Samuel xv, 1-23; Amos v, 21-23. Saul Rejected 
for Disobedience. 

W. 1 Samuel xv, 24-31; xvi, 1-13; Psalms cxxxii, 10-18. 
David Privately Anointed to Succeed Saul. 


*The story of Samuel fits well into the month that 
brings celebrations of the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington. The call of Samuel and the birthdays of 
these modern leaders suggest the fitness of making some 
day in February “Vocation Day” when each individual 
will consider for what vocation in life he should fit him- 
self. For this purpose we have grouped with Samuel's 
Call, those of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who were 
called to be leaders in later periods. 

+The selections for the first week of March are not 
only in chronoligical order, but appropriate to the week in 
which United States Presidents are inaugurated, and in 
which Congress closes up its important work every two 
years, when private citizens may have decisive influence, 
since Americans are themselves “Sovereign Citizens,” 


Those wishing to continue these readings may obtain 
them from Wilbur T. Crafts, 206 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
8. E., Washington, D. C 


1 Samuel xvi, 14-23; Psalms xxiii; Isaiah xl, 9-11. 
David’s Music Medicine for Saul’s Madness. 

Psalms Ixxxix, 1-19. “I will sing of the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord.” 


Psalms Ixxxix, 20-37; ix, 1-14. “I have found Dayid, 
my servant.” 

Psalms Ixiv; xvii. “Hide me from the secret counsel 
of evil-doers.” 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION—(II) 


[From Report of Committee, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
chairman.] 

Indications of health disorders in children for 
which parents should keep children at home and 
notify the school: Nausea or vomiting, chill, con- 
vulsions (fits), eruption (rash) of any kind, red 
or running eyes, sore or inflamed throat, fever, 
acutely swollen glands, cough, running nose, 
failure to eat the usual breakfast, dizziness, 
faintness or unusual pallor (alarming paleness 
of the face), any disturbing change from usual 
appearance or conduct of child. 

The foregoing signs should be used also b 
teachers as a basis for excluding pupils from 
school for the day, or until signs have disap- 
peared, or until the proper health officer has au- 
thorized the return of the pupil to school. 

Contagious diseases, deadly enemies of chil- 
dren, too unpleasant for pictures. 

No child should ever knowingly be exposed to 
a communicable disease. The older a child is be- 
fore being exposed by accident to a communica- 
ble disease the less likely he is to take it. The 
older a child is before catching a contagious 
disease the less serious, on the average, it is 
likely to be. Protect the children from conta-' 
gion! 

Sneezing and coughing spread disease unless 
precautions are used. 

Use your handkerchief to cover a sneeze or a 
cough. 

Try to avoid sneezing, coughing or blowing 
your nose in front of others. 
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MOTION PICTURE 


November 12, 1917. 
Editor, Journal of Education :— 

I note a recent article published in your Journal 
entitled “Moving Pictures in Schools.” Has not the 
time arrived for including the motion picture as a 
subject for discussion in the upper grades of gram- 
mar schoo!s and in high schools? The drama and 
various other forms of art are not considered unsuit- 
able for such purposes. The motion picture touches 
the lives of more people than any other art form. It 
is becoming more and more a family entertainment. 
Why should not young people learn something about 
the good qualities of motion pictures through dis- 
cussion, in order that their tastes may be developed 
in the support of the better types of photo-plays? One 
of the valuable things about special performances of 
suitable films for young people is the re-action upon 
the production of ‘good motion pictures. We are not 
going to be able to prevent people from going to see 
motion pictures. Therefore it is important that con- 
structive means be devised and adopted of stimu- 
lating support of the better types. 
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A month ago a series of posters prepared for the 
National Committee for Better Films (a committee 
of the Nationa! Board of Review of Motion Pictures) 
was put on exhibition at the Hebrew Technical 
‘School for Girls, Second Avenue and 15th Street, New 
“York City. The girls were taken by classes to look 
‘at the posters and voted upon their merits from their 
points of view. The teachers also conducted discus- 
sions of the question of motion pictures and the kinds 
of pictures which they liked. The exhibition was 
closed on October 19, when, upon invitation of the 
principal, a member of the staff of the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures addressed several hun- 
dred of the students ranging from thirteen to fifteen 
years of age in the auditorium on the subject of mo- 
tion pictures. A larger part of the half-hour occupied 
was given up to the asking of questions which would 
lead the girls to express their views regarding pic- 
tures—the kind whick chiefly interested them. The 
reasons for their interest were brought out as a basis 
for discussion of the question of what constituted 
good motion pictures. The answers to the questions 
as to why certain films were liked were very much to 
the point and while the exact term was not always 
used the idea was clearly expressed. Following the 
stimulating discussion, the speaker talked about the 
constructive attitude toward photo-plays and an- 
swered questions. A markedly wholesome and sane 
attitude toward motion pictures had been developed 
by their month’s discussion of the subject. The stu- 
dents seemed to be very keen in their interest and 
enthusiasm. 

I may add in connection with the article by Mr. 
Curtis, that the number of suitable films is increas- 
ing and that anyone who desires to know which may 
be included in a list of such photo-plays can write 
to the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and obtain lists 
prepared ‘rom the comments noted on the ballots of 
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the members of the review committees of this organi- 
zation. There is no charge for these lists. 
Cordially yours, 
H. F. Sherwood. 
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A LOYAL SCHOOL 

To the Editor of the New York Times: Inthe 
editorial columns of !ast Sunday’s Times, appearing 
in an article upon the loyalty of teachers, are the 
following sentences: “The Teachers’ Union at a 
meeting held in the Washington Irving High School, 
another centre of wild-tongued socialism, voted to 
give the accused teachers its ‘legal, moral and finan- 
cial support.’ So it is the union of the teachers, of 
some teachers, that is, against the American Union.” 

I feel sure that in speaking of the Washington 
Irving High School as a “centre of wild-tongued so- 
cialism” you did not intend to criticise either its 
teachers or its students, but that you intended to 
censure the activities of some organizations that 
have been permitted by the board of education to 
use the school building when the school has not been 
in session. The distinction, however, is not clear to 
the minds of the reading public, and, consequently, 
your editorial, read as it is throughout the entire 
country where the Washington Irving High School 
is so generally known, has reflected upon the char- 
acter of the teachings of a large and patriotic body 
of teachers. 

It should be made known that responsibility for the 
use of school buildings by outside organizations is 
lodged exclusively with the board of education, which 
thus has absolute power to decline tthe use of such 
buildings for meetings not in positive support of the 
ideals of American citizenship. 

Edward Cornell Zabriskie, 
Principal. 


New York, November 23, 1917. 
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“HUNT’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SPELLER. By 
J Hunt. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta: American Pook Company. Cloth. 
176 pp. Price, 24 cents. 

‘The “New” Soeller is always with us and presum- 
ably will be with our grandchildren’s grandchildren. 
The spelling of the people, as a whole, has improved 
as greatly as has any phase of life, but it is due to 
the fact that we teach the non-speller much better 
than ever before and those born to spell well spell as 
well as did their kind a hundred years ago. It is not 
easy to explain why or how there have always been 
boys and girls and men and women who have never 
had to learn how to spell, but true it is and always 
was. It is equally true that without skilful training 
and persistent insistence most people would never 
spell difficult words correctly. 

Fortunately we are in the midst of a new “drive” 
on spelling. and the Hunt ‘“Elementary-School 
Speller, An Intensive Study of Common Words,” is 
one of the most earnest attempts to achieve success 
in public school spelling. It plans to cover the 
formal work in spelling and word-study for the 
grades below the high school, beginning with the 
third. Its exercises are presented in six sections; 
each section is designed to cover the work of one 
school grade or year. The exercises are short, con- 
taining an average of six new words in each recita- 
tion assignment in the first part of the book, and 
eight new words in the latter part. In most cases 
these “new words” belong to the pupil’s vernacular 
or to his reading vocabulary, and are new to him 
only so far as their written spelling is concerned. 
Hence. the pupil using this spelling book stants with 


the advantage of having heard the words he now 

begins to study. 

HOW CHILDREN LEARN. By Frank N. Freeman, 
Ph. D., University of Chicago. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Miffiin Company. Cloth. 322 
pp. Price, $1.60. 

Professor Freeman has developed rare skill in pro- 
fessional hookmaking; and this, his fourth well known 
book, is the most scientific. the most informing of 
them, revealing a growth in resourcefulness which 
places him near the head of the group of 
makers of many books. The fear always is that 
each new member of the group will do as several 
of them have done, write themselves out early. hence 
the cause for professional gratification that Profes- 
sor Freeman is still intensifying his mastery as he 
extends his aspiration. This is in every sense of the 
term a remarkable book. Its scope is the broadest; 
its vision is the clearest: its science is the truest; its 
psychology the wisest; its style the most attractive 
of any American work that has confined itself to 
this distinctive field. 

The publishers continue their artistic devotion to 
the beauty and service of the Riverside Textbooks in 
Education, which is the highest praise that one can 
bestow. 


SCIENCE AND LEARNING IN FRANCE. With a 


survey of opportunities for American students in French 
universities. The Society for American Fellowships 


in French Universities. 
The dedication is noteworthy: “To the scholars of 
France, worthy custodians of their country’s intellectual 
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eatness, this volume, prepared in a time when France 
- reached the heights of moral greatness, 1s offered with 
heartfelt —— and sympathy in the name of the 

olars of America.” “Si 
yg President of Harvard, Charles Ww. Eliot, in- 
troduces the book with a luminous article on “The Mind 
of France,” and George E. Hale tells of “the intellectual 
inspiration of Paris” from personal knowledge. : 

Gear a hundred distinguished men in science and in 
literature have united in preparing the book, and nine 
hundred and eighty-six scholars have signed their names 
as sponsors for its reliability. Two things are clearly 
shown in this wonderful story of French learning. First, 
its original research and, second, its wide scope. No col- 
lege or lover of learning can afford to be without this re- 
markable volume. 


THE LIBRARY, THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD. 
By J. W. Emery, Normal School, Stratford, Ontario. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 
The School Library has been taken seriously for only 

a little time. It would be comic, if it were not tragic, 

that the schools when they were exclusively bookish 

made no use of books. : 
Here is an efficient book which interlocks the libraries 

—public, school, and home libraries—the school and the 

child. It makes school work in books connect up with 

life use of books. 
It is adequately historic and wholesomely advisory and 
suggestive to teachers and librarians. 


SCOTT--QUENTIN DURWARD II. Edited by Max 
. Herzberg, A. B., Central High School, Newark, 
2 New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Cloth. 764 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

One of the pedagogical departures in which the 
Charles E. Merrill Company, in the old Maynard Mer- 
rill days, took a brilliant lead and which has per- 
sisted until it is now as firmly a part of the high 
school curriculum as any special branch is the study 
of classics edited for effective use in school. 

Scott’s “Quentin Durward” has always been a par- 
ticular favorite with young people. This fact has 
been taken advantage of-in the editing of the book 
for high school pupils. An unusually large number 
of questions and exercises have been provided by 
means of which, it is hoped, the teacher will be able, 
if it is desired, to dispense, in whole or in part, with 
the use of a manual of composition for the term in 
which the text is read. An attempt has been made 
in the themes and rhetorical exercises suggested to 
reach every type of interest in pupils. The exercises 
will also provide a convenient introduction to the 
study of the novel as a literary form. 


THE WAR-TIME TASKS OF EVERY CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY. A practical manual of work 
for all churches during the war. 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City: Publifhed by The 
Commission on Inter-Church Federations. Price, 
single copies, 10 cents; twelve copies, $1.00. 

America is now defending her Christian liberty by 
force of arms. Her dependence is in her young sons, 
who with noble gallantry are going to camps for 
training in arms. How shall parents and friends 
sustain them in the strength of character required by 
this great act and this national crisis? The govern- 
ment provides its chaplains and through its Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities allows the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the camp, and 
the Recreation Association outside the camp. to serve 
our young men. Those are, of course, agencies of the 
church at large. Some camps are near great cities 
where many strong churches readily unite to as- 
sist; others are in rural communities utterly uneaual 
to this demand. All the churches can join in natioii- 
wide moral service. The General War-time Commis- 
sion of the Churches will unite the denominations 
therein. 

For 2,000,000 young Christian citizen soldiers, 1,000 
chaplains are wanted by the government and 3,000 
Y. M. C. A secretaries are needed. France, Russia 
and Italy are asking us for 1,000 more. Such ab- 
normal conditions for young men suddenly taken 
away from home life might prove disastrous to their 
character and to their noble resolution. The camp 
should be made socially attractive for leisure times. 

This report of the Committee on War-time Local 
Inter-Church Work grew out of the expressed need 


of a true realization of the present crisis by the 
church and the importance of practical suggestions 
for the church both as a great institution and as local 
units. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. By 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D., LL.D. Macmillan’s Com- 
mercial Series. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.30. 
What best discloses the meaning and significance for 

the world of a race’s growth and change is not yet known 
beyond question. The er of commerce and industry is 
fascinating, and is forcefully presented in this history for 
schools. There can be no doubt but history is always “in 
the making.” It is also clear in these days that a nation 
as a whole, and not any one particular form of its life, 
fronts a great problem or a great struggle. This history 
is a fine illustration of careful and finished workmanship 
by the author, and equally so by the publisher. 


THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH WITH 
SPECIMEN PASSAGES. By Walter Ripman of 
London. New version, rewritten with many additions. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 231 pp. Price, 
90 cents, net. 

The book is all that the title suggests. There are 130 
pages devoted to a skilful and scientific study of sounds 
in spoken English. We know of nothing else at all com- 
parable to this. Then follow twenty pages of Appen- 
dices, chief of which are devoted to the pronunciation of 
proper names, to 'the speech of children, and to Imperfect 
Rhymes. There are 144 : pee of “Specimens of English, 
Spoken, Read and Recited,” with Notes, and ninety pages 
Glossary and Index. Whoever seeks a book of this na- 
ture has here the masterpiece. 


THE RETURN OF ODYSSEUS. By Marion Mills 

Miller, Litt.D. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

In this free translation and adaptation Homer’s Odyssey 
has beew-made fascinating, even to those who may be un- 
acquainted with Greek. Miss Miller says: “Whenever 
practicable the narrative of Homer has been faithfully 
followed.” “The play is frankly English in verse form.” 
For reading or acting one can hardly suggest any im- 
provement; and the makeup of the book is a triumph 
of the publishers in taste and form. 


THE FOUNDATION AND GROWTH OF THE BRIT- 
ISH EMPIRE. By James A. Williamson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This brief_account of the foundation and growth of 
the British Empire is intended only as an introduction 
to the subject, and for use in schools. As a condensed 
suggestion of this great inquiry it has great value, but 


only a_ well-informed teacher should guide youth 
through the book. 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Elementary Economic BY c. R. Dryer,— 
“Every-day Composition.” y E. M, olenius.—“Ele- 
mentary School Speller.” By J. N. Hunt.—‘‘The Science 
and the Art of Teaching.” By D. W. LaRue.—‘Prac- 
tical English for High Schools.” By Lewis and Hosic.— 
“New American History.” By A. B. Hart.—‘“Second 
Book in English for Foreigners.” By F. Houghton. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“Altamirano’s La Navidad en Las Montafias.” With 
notes. By E. A. Hill and M. J. Lombard.—“‘American 
Patriotic Prose.” By A. W. Long. “Das Erste Jahr 
Deutsch.” By Schmidt and Glokke. Price, $1.20. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co 


“Experimental General Science.” By W. N. Clute, 
Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 
“Education for the Needs of Life.” By I. E. Miller. 


Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Abigail Adams and Her Times.” By Laura Richards. 
Price, $1.35. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Boys’ Book of Scouts.” By P. K. Fitzhugh. 
Price, $1.25.—“The Book of Holidays.” By J. W. c- 
Spadden. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Art of Teaching Arithmetic.” By J. B. Thomson. 
Price, $1.35. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Examples in Magnetism.” By F. E. Austin.—‘How to 
Make High-Pressure Transformers.” By F. E. Austin.— 
“How to Make Low-Pressure Transformers.” By F. E. 
Austin. Hanover, N. H.: F. E. Austin. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen_ Harris, 
State College for Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. * Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Idaho State Educational Asso- 
ciation.. Boise. J. E. Turner, Payette, 
president; Miss Ivy Wilson, ise, 
secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


JANUARY. 

24-26: Vocational Educational Associ- 
ation of the Middle West. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Samuel J. Vaughn, 
Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, president; Leonard Ww. 
Wahlstrom, Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 
14- 15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

21-23: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York ‘City, assistant secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. . Caldwell, Mun- 

um. Oklahoma, president; John 
Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma 
Association. Alva. ames 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Snlphur, secretary. 

25-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 


MARCH. 


4-6: Religious Education Association. 
Atlantic City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


28-30: West Tennessee Teachers ae 


Edu- 


sociation. Memphis. 
Vaughan, president. 
JUNE. 


30 to July 6: National Education As- 


sociation. Pittsburgh. Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent: J. W. Crabtree. 1400' Massa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 
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WEW ENGLANE 


MAINE. 

BRUNSWICK. No degrees will 
be given to Rowdoin students 
who have not completed the requi- 
site amount of work The only ex- 
ception to this will be that if men 
are called to the colors after com- 
pleting more than half a semester 
they may take special examinations 
and receive credit for the semes- 


STATES. 


ter’s work. This will mean that 
the men who left for military ser- 
vice last summer and this fall will 
not receive degrees next June, and 
will not be graduated by the col- 
lege unless they return and actu- 
ally complete the required work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCORD. Nearly half the boys 
of Concord High School. agreed to 
work during the holiday recess in 
nearby lumber camps, in order to 
relieve to some extent the fuel 
shortage in this vicinity. 


VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. President John 
M. Thomas of Middlebury College 
shouldered an axe and led faculty 
members and students to the moun- 
tains for the Christmas vacation 
period, to cut timber and relieve 
the fuel shortage. 

Middlebury College owns 25,000 
acres of forest land. President 
Thomas offered every man in the 
college a wood-cutting job at regu- 
lar wages. He provided lodging 
by reopening a summer hotel on 
Broad Loaf Mountain. 

Although the country about Mid- 
dlebury is thickly wooded, firewood 
is scarcer here than coal, as no 
labor can be found to go into the 
forests. 

PROCTOR. A high school build- 
ing of the most approved type. a 
capacious one-story structure with 
a large wing at each end of the 
main part of the building, was dedi- 
cated December 19. and Superin- 
tendent W. A. Beebe, Principal 
Henry Hall and the Parent Teach- 
ers Association received hundreds 
of guests. State Commissioner Milo 
B.  Hillegas was one of the 
speakers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
TURNERS FALLS. 
Brick. superintendent in the town 
of Montague for the past fonr 
years, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the remainder of the 
year. He goes to Camp Greene, S. 
C., for six weeks’ instruction in 
work, after which he 
goes to France. He will be suc- 
ceeded by M. O. Edson, a former 
sunerintendent in Massachusetts, 
who for tthe nast three vears has 
heen in business in Hanover. N. H. 
Mr. Edson begins his duties at 
once. 


MALDEN. Joseph W. Chadwick, 
more than forty years head of the 
Latin department of Boston Latin 
School. died at his home here 
December 21, in his eighty-second 
year. 

BOSTON. Increase of salaries is 
the chief tonic of discussion amorg 
the teachers of the city. The 
presidents of all the women teach- 
ers’ cluhs have joined in asking for 
as nearly uniform a method of sal- 


Francis S. 


ary benefit as is possible to be ap- 
plied to the various groups with 
their several needs and _ desires. 
With the superintendent, the schoo? 
committee and the teachers work- 
ing together an early and satisfac- 
tory adjustment is probable. 


A new organization, the Boston 
Principals’ Association, has been 
formed and has started propitiously 
as a constructive force. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Charles W. Parmenter, head 
master, Mechanic Arts High 
School; vice-president, Joseph B. 


Egan, master, Harvard School; sec- 
retary, Joshua Q. Litchfield, master, 
Agassiz School; treasurer, Walter 
J. Phelan, master, Warren School; 
councilors, Wallace G. Boyden, 
head master, Normal School; Em- 
ma S. Gulliver, master, Dillaway, 
School; Raymond G. Laird, head 
master, clerical school; Louis P. 
Nash, master, Elihu Greenwood 
School; George A. Smith, master, 
Mather School. The membership 
is limited to the principals of the 
Boston public schools, together with 
the superintendent and assistant 
superintendents as honorary mem- 
bers. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Summarizing ar 
urgent plea for salary increases for 
teachers, made before the City 
Council, Superintendent Isaac O. 
Winslow said :— 

“The general reasons for the need 
of an increase in the salaries of 
the teachers of Providence may be 
briefly summarized as follows :— 

It is a generally accepted propo- 
sition that the salaries of teach- 
ers everywhere are lower than they 
should be in consideration of the 
nature and importance of the call- 
ing in which tthey are engaged. 

“The purchasing power of money 
has been so much reduced in re- 
cent years that if the salaries of 
teachers were not too high a few 
years ago they are far too low at 
present. 

“Proper comparisons indicate that - 
salaries in Providence are below 
the average of other corresponding 
cities. 

“Tinless the attraction of higher 
salaries can be provided the stand- 
ards of excellence in the teaching 
force must ranidly decline. The 
tendencv has already become very 
nercentible. As a rule the most 
capable and desirable of the mem- 
bers of the classes of high school 
graduates find immediate ovpor- 
tunities in other callings more at- 
tractive than the nrosnect of sev- 


eral vears of further training and 
waiting for the comnensation that 
the schools are offering. 

“One of the urgent pleas in the 
nresent drive for national patriot- 
to maintain 
of training 


ism is the injunction 
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in a form readily assimilated 
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public schools in order that the 
young people may be properly pre- 
pared for satisfactory citizenship 
after the close of the war. It will 
be impossible to maintain this ideal 
unless substantial salaries can be 
offered to teachers to offset the ef- 
fects of other demands.” 


Brown University has decided to 
shorten its college year in order to 
meet the need for workers next 
summer in various branches of the 


gurated at New York University. 
Five knitting machines have already 
been ordered, and as soon as they 
arrive both men and women of the 
student body and faculty will be in- 
structed in sock knitting. A pound 
of wool makes four pairs of socks, 
according to Dr. Aristine P. Munn- 
Recht, Dean of Women. Dr. Munn- 
Recht has set the pace for 1,200 
pairs by the first of the new year. 
[he work of instruction will be 
given in the School of Pedagogy, 


School Teachers’ Association 
adopted the following :— 

“Whereas, it is reported that 
some teachers in our high schools 
have encouraged, aided and abetted 
strikes by pupils against the au- 
thority of the principals and the su- 
perintendents and of the board of 
education; and 

“Whereas, it is alleged that cer- 
tain teachers are propagating 
among their pupils doctrines of in- 


. national service. |. Commencement . c : ternationalism by which loyalty to 
; Day will be May 29 instead of June o. the New York University the government of the United Seaties 

19. has is made of secondary importance 
Ellsworth Brown, wile of the importance: therefore, be it 
, CONNECTICUT. Chancellor. as president. The com- “Resolved, That it is the opinion 
SEYMOUR. Ridgley C. Clark of Versity bovs at of the High School Teachers’ Asso- 
t Guilford has been elected superin- France and in the home camps lg pei that any teacher who aids 

t NEW HAVEN. One of the re- There are over ®ow in active grace te bis 
v sults which the Yale Alumni military service. Sweaters, mufflers, professional an 4 to his 
g Weekly hopes will come from the helmets and wristlets will also be teacher wh pe Mw Re wih 

war is the final emancipation of supplied, though as yet these will hond at cay ae ‘ is liveli- 
r American universities from the “in- have to be made by hand. mens wes e hands of the govern- 
tellectual thralldom to German to undermine 
g educational standards.” It trusts Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, head dish ority of the government is 
e that our higher education of the of the children’s division of the @ oa ies Sy deceitful person 
y future will be “made in America.” Post-Graduate Hospital. declares to be 
st Already there is under way a move- that 110,000 out of the 1,000,000 pub- A ren a matin ee ; 
ment to keep American students lic and parochial schoo! children in that instructors in the 
| from German universities and to this city are undernourished and - core tae ae oath of loyalty to 
bs send them to the British and_ in need of attention. The condition pn e government was made in resolu- 
t= French universities instead. of £90,000 others is only “passable,” Rich adopted by the American 
y- he adds. Dr. Chapin attributes ights League, of which George 
d —" much of the mal-nutrition to wa- Haven Putnam is president. 
at MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES prices and urged co-ordination of 

saat: all relief agencies to see that the NEW JERSEY. 

1€ NEW YORK. children have sufficient food. TRENTON. “We must pay teach- 
- NEW YORK CITY. Instruction Before official action had caused ers larger salaries if we are to 
a in knitting socks for soldiers is dismissal of the three teachers un-, continue to command for teaching 


the latest war course to be inau- 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


the schools should have,” says State 
Commissioner of Education Calvin 
N. Kendall, in his annual report 
to the state board of education. He 
shows that the total number of 
teachers in the state who received 
less than $500 a year in 1916-1917 
was 905. The year before the num- 
ber was 985, and in the term prior to 
that there were 1,030 teachers in 
this class. 

In day schools throughout the 
state salaries for the past six years 
were as follows by averages: 1912, 
$780.83; 1913, $816.38; 1914, $851.42; 
1915, $861.86 ; 1916, $872.34; 1917, $895.- 
69. In this connection commissioner 
said that these average salaries are 
effected by the relatively high rate 
paid in most of the larger cities. 
The Jersey City schedule of salaries 
is, for example, $744 for the begin- 
ning teacher, rising to $1,320 as a 
maximum. Particular attention to 
the average salaries paid in the one- 
room schools of the state is drawn 
by the report. The averages in 
these schools follow: For men for 
the years 1912 to the 
were respectively as ollows : 
$500.25, $519.87. $520.25, $522.72, 
$553.32, $552.02. For women through 
the same years as follows: $442.88, 
$455.56, $468.56, $477.19, $481.42, 
$497.72. 

“There has been, so far as the de- 
partment of public instruction 
knows, no evidence of disloyalty or 
sedition in the schools of the state. 
Their support of the government 1s 
apparently positive and patriotic, 
as it should be,” says Dr. Kendall. 

In this connection he said that 
no high school teachers should fold 
the cleak of so-called “academic 
freedom” about them, and talk or 
teach opposition to the efforts of 
the government to win this right- 
eous. war. Fear is expressed that 
continued calls for men to fill the 
militarv demands of the nation may 
seriously curtail the work of the 
schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MILLERSBURG. Millersburg 
reports that with a school popula- 
tion of 500 the average weekly de- 
posits in its school savings bank 


amount to approximately sixty-five 
dollars. 


GREEN. Green Township, Su- 
perintendent James F. Chapman, 
held a community fair of more than 
usual interest. One thousand 
school children of tthe township 
were brought to the fair on floats 
beautifully designed and decorated, 
in wagons and on _ automobile 
trucks, a special prize being of- 
fered for the float making the best 
appearance. The displays by the 
boys included all varieties of vege- 
tables, fruit and corn characteristic 
of the township. The girls con- 
tributed fancy work, canned goods, 
bread and cake. A feature of the 
fair was a number of pens of 
chickens. The money for the prizes 
was contributed by the Cherry Tree 
National Bank. 


VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. The ap- 
pointment of Leonidas R. Whipple 
as professor of journalism at the 
University of Virginia has been 
rescinded by the board of visitors 
after an investigation of alleged 
disloyal sentiments expressed by 
Whipple in an address at Sweet- 
briar College. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. Professor John T. 
Wheeler has been called to be 
Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. He is a graduate of a state 
normal school of Pennsylvania, B. 
S. of the University of Wisconsin, 
and has taken graduate courses in 
that university with major work in 
agricultural education. He comes 
from the faculty of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


ASHEVILLE. Through the pages 
of the state schools’ program for 
North Carolina dav, under the head 
“Lest We Forget,” State Superin- 
tendent J. Y. Joyner makes his ap- 
peal as follows :— 

“In this time of war it is of 


transcendent importance to take 
proper precautions against the star- 
vation of the bodies of ourselves 
and of our allies by increasing the 
production of food and conserving 
food supplies, but let us not forget 
that it is of equal importance to 
take proper precautions also against 
the starvation of the minds and 
souls of our children by the preser- 
vation and the conservation of the 
means of education. Let us not for- 
get that the preservation and the 
perpetuation of the freedom and the 
civilization that we shall save by 
victory, that the rapid repair of the 
waste and wreck and ruin of war, 
that preparation for the new duties 
of the finer civilization that shall 
follow, demand the proper educa- 
tion of the present generation of 
children. 

“While we are waging a patriotic 
crusade for food conservation, let us 
not forget also to wage a patriotic 
crusade for the conservation of the 
means of education. Let us not 
forget that the children of the pres- 
ent generation are the seed corn of 
future civilization. In spite of the 
direst needs of war. therefore, let 
us see to it that this seed corn be 
not ground up in its horrible mill, 
that our schools and colleges, the 
means for its preservation and cul- 
tivation, be not destroyed nor di- 
minished. Let us not forget the 
lesson of the war between the 
states. The one most tragic loss of 
that war to this state, which has 
not been repaired in two genera- 
tions, which can never be wholly 
repaired, was tthe loss of a whole 
generation of education through the 
destruction of its schools and col- 
leges. 


“Let not that tragedy he reneated. 
When this war closes. the need for 
trained teaders and citizens will be 
greater than before. The danger of 
the terrible toll that war may take 
in killed and wounded from this 
generation of men increases the 
duty and the necessity of educating 
and training this generation of chil- 
dren and of supporting and 
strengthening the means therefor. 
Let it cost what it may, the school 
and college must be kept open that 
the youth of this generation may be 
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roperly educated and trained for 
increased burdens and duties of 


the future.” 


OKLAHOMA. 


LAWTON. Experts from the 
school of education of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma have begun a 
survey of the city schools of Law- 
ton to determine the efficiency of 
the schools from every standpoint. 
The survey will be under the direc- 
tion of W. W. Phelan, head of the 
school of education, and W. A. 
Schmidt, professor of educational 
administration, and will last two 
weeks. . 

The survey the first week covered 
the following: Organization and 
administration of the schools, cur- 
riculum and kinds of school and 
courses, teaching staff, quality of 
instruction and supervision, school 
building and methods of financing 
the school system. 

The second week the investiga- 
tion covered the school population, 
hygiene and medical inspection, 
mental deficiency, playgrounds and 
vocational guidance. The results of 
the survey will be published in bul- 
letin form by the university. The 
Lawton school board finances the 
survey, which is the first of the kind 
attempted within the state. New 
York. Cleveland, Portland, Ore.; 
Baltimore, Salt Lake City, Butte, 
San Antonio, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Boston, Grand Rapids and St. 
Louis are among the cities which 
have conducted such surveys. 


TEXAS. 


WACO. Dr. W. B. Bizzell, presi- 
dent of the A. and M. College, was 
elected president of the State 
Teachers’ Association at the con- 
cluding session of the annual gath- 
ering here. The three vice-presi- 
dents elected are: Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, Sherman, first; G. O. Clough, 
Corsicana, second; Mrs. Lee Etta 
Nelson, Denton, third. Superin- 
tendent H. M. Moore, Fort Worth, 
was elected treasurer. It was de- 


cided to employ a secretary who. 


will be required to devote all of his 
time to the convention. 

As Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of 
Chicago arose to speak the teachers 
present, several thousand in num- 
ber, stood up and cheered. The 
demonstration continued for nearly 
five minutes. 

In alluding to her subject, “Fu- 
turism in Education,” Mrs. Young 
said the men in training now for 
military service in behalf of this 
country are living exponents of the 
teachers of America. It was main- 
tained by Mrs. Young that a teacher 
can not be insulted by a pupil. 

“The rude things children do in 
the presence of their teachers and 
the impertinence shown them is 
merely in imitation of what they 
have seen their elders do and say. 
Let’s correct this, primarily for the 
child’s good, and not for any per- 
sonal satisfaction that we want to 
give our injured feelings,” concluded 
Mrs. Young. 

Four members of the executive 
committee were elected as follows: 
C. H. Cox, Canton; Miss Anne B, 
Hill, Galveston; Tom Lee, Taylor, 
and Miss Lizzie Barbour, Browns- 
ville. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


FORT WAYNE. Plans for ex- 
tensive changes in the Fort Wayne 
schools are being worked out by 
R. W. Himelick, the newly elected 
superintendent. It is the purpose 
to establish a Junior High School, 
to bring higher training into the 
common branches. Another grade 
will be added to the eight now com- 
prising the common branches. 
Subjects now taught in the high 
school, such as foreign languages 
and vocational education, will be 
introduced in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, these three grades 
comprising the Junior High School. 
Mr. Himelick would shorten the 
regular high school course one 
year, making it three years instead 
of four as now. 

Mr. Himelick hopes to establish 
so-called “opportunity” rooms, 
through which he expeats to save 
at least $20,000 a year to the city. 
“Opportunity” rooms will enable the 
student who falls behind to catch 
up in his studies and continue 
without the delay of one year, as 
now is the case. Simultaneously 
they will enable bright students to 
carry advanced work and thereby 
complete their course sooner than 
at present. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The date for the 
Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
Religious Education Association has 
been changed to March 4 to 6, 1918. 
This change will bring the conven- 
tion immediately following the 
spring meeting of the N. E. A., also 
to be held in Atlantic City. The 
general theme ffor the R. E. A. 
meeting, Community Organization, 
is attracting keen interest. The 
convention will treat both ithe broad 
aspects of the reorganization of 
the world into a closer and more 
neighborly life and the organiza- 
tion of the local community as an 
agency for moral and _ religious 
training. The official headquarters 
for the convention will be The 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City. 


IOWA. 


MARSHALLTOWN. Never be- 
fore have pupils here been so will- 
ing to subordinate selfish desires to 
the national good. The teachers 
are endeavoring in every way pos- 
sible to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for service andthe teach- 
ing of a very concrete patriotism. 

In response to the question: 
“How I Can Help Win the War” 
the grade pupils throughout the city 
gave eighty-two different answers, 
among them :— 

I can do mother’s work so she can 
knit. I can pull rosin. I can sell 
papers and buy my own clothes. I 
can go without candy and gum. I 
can go without a Christmas tree. 
T can sell old iron to make money 
for Red Cross. I can keep well so 
as to save doctor bills. I can eat 
sorghum instead of sugar. I can 
get in my wood without having to 
be told.. I can sing patriotic songs. 


I can love and salute the flag. I 


can send pictures to soldiers. I can 
raise a garden next summer. I can 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS.  Coedutca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schook 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


OSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Examina— 
tions of candidates for certificates of 
qualification to serve as teachers and nurses 
in the public schools of Boston will be hela im 
the Boston Normal School-house, Huntinztom 
avenue, near the Fenway. during the week 
beginning Monday, January 28, 1918. 
irculars containing detailed information 
with respect to these examinations may be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 
THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


save my clothes by not letting them 
get torn. I can stop going to pic- 
ture shows. I can be careful not 
to tear my clothes so my mother 
will not have to patch and can knit. 
I can have wheatless, meatless and 
sweetless days at home. I can care 
for a pen of chickens to conserve 
the beef and pork supply. I can al- 
ways have a “clean plate.” I can 
eat less food. I can stop using 
“bean shooters.” I can save money 
to go through school so I can take 
the place of someone who has gone 
to war. I can ask for food made of 
corn. I can go to church and Sun- 
day School. I can be satisfied with 
what I have. I can plant trees for 
gun stocks. I can invent patents 
for fighting. I can get along with- 
out cats and dogs; they eat too 
much. I can eat left-overs. I can 
save my shoes by not skating on the 
soles of them. I can save papers 
and supplies at school. I can pray 
God every night that we may win 
in this war. I can fertilize my gar- 
den now for next year. I can get 
along without frosting on my cake 
or without much canned goods. I 
can clean rugs. I can pick out @ 
cap that will wear the best and then 
take care of it. I can keep my clothes 
clean so my mother will not have to 
wash them. When she washes them 
it wears them out. 

The following are some of the 
definite lines of service which the 
grade pupils have done and are 
now doing. Of course much of the 
work is done at home, but under 
the direction and leadership of the 
teacher. 

Cut newspapers 16 inches by 24 
inches for surgical pads for two 
neighborhood clubs. Pupils are 
knitting. Red Cross boxes are 
maintained in rooms for real sacri- 
fice pennies only. Pupils supplied 
one club with newspapers for mak- 
ing trench candles. Many grade 
pupils report as much as $100 of 
their own earnings invested in Lib- 
erty bonds. Fourth grade boys pur- 
chased testaments for soldiers with 
money formerly spent for confec- 
tionery and amusements. Many of 
the buildings have prepared com- 
fort kits under the direction of the 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Rirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registraticn form free. 


local Red Cross and have them al- 
ready on their way to bring Christ- 
mas cheer. The letters which ac- 
companied,—especially those dic- 
tated by second grade pupils, can- 
not help but make the loneliest 
heart glad. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. During 1917 it has 
not only been found possible to 
mobilize the schools to aid the na- 
tion, but such mobilization has 
given results which have astounded 
the most sanguine backers of the 
project. 

From a_ purely local standpoint, 
undoubtedly the introduction of a 
nine-member board with its accom- 
panying business efficiency manage- 
ment has been the outstanding fea- 
ture. The engagement of married 
women as teachers, if they other- 
wise qualify, is one of the changes 
it has instituted. ; 

Closely following the declaration 
of war, the schools started military 
training on a small scale which has 
since been enlarged to take in all 
boys from the sixth grade up. At 
the last issue of Liberty loan bonds 
the schools worked for tts success 
with astonishingly good results. 


They have just completed the Red 


Cross drive which netted thousands 
of additional garments and com- 
forts for the soldiers. 

Cass Technical High School pu- 
pils are about to purchase a large 
farm and work it with the idea of 
doing their bit toward supplying 
needed food supplies. 

These are but a few of the larger 
accomplishments and plans of the 
schools, which are, in the words of 
Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, superin- 
tendent, “mobilized for the period 

he war.” é 

an Phe these activities the school 
system has had to expand to meet 
needs of growing Detroit. The 
school census for 1917 shows an 1n- 
crease of 15,286 children between 
the ages of five and twenty years. 
All wards in the city except the sec- 
ond and fourth show considerable 
increases, the drop in the two ex- 
ceptions being explained by the 
growth of business institutions that 
has crowded out residences. 

To meet the needs eight schools 
and two high schools have been 
completed and added to the system 
since January 1, 1917. Seven new 
schools are now under course of 
construction and contracts have 
been let for several others. 


MISSOURI. 
HANNIBAL. Superintendent L. 
McCartney of this city has issued an 
admirable descrintion of the Junior 
Hich School as it has heen develoned 
in this citv. The following clear 


definiteress of the pamphlet :— 
“Amone the most important. rea- 
sons leading the school authorities to 


.,to carry on the work 
statement characterizes the vigor and. . 


adopt the junior high school idea may 
be mentioned: (1) A_ strong local 
recognition of tthe fact that many of 
the pupils were not getting the kind 
of training in the higher elementary 
zrades that they most needed; (2) 
the failure of the work in_ these 
grades to make an appeal to the pu- 
pils who came from homes where 
they were not supported by a strong 
educational tradition and sentiment; 
(3) the difficulty experienced by stu- 
dents in accomplishing the work of 
the first high school year; and (4) 
the belief that the majority of pupils 
found in Grades VII, VIII and IX 
when taken collectively constitute. a 
natural psychological unit requiring 
treatment essentially different from 
that above or below these limits.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. More than fifty stu- 
dents of German descent attending 
the Northern Normal and Industria? 
School bought two Liberty bonds of 
the second issue. The students, 
faculty and organizations of the 
school purchased $3,600 worth. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Former Superin- 
tendent of Schools J. M. H. Fred- 
erick will be a candidate for the 


Republican nomination for Con- 
gress in the twenty-second dis- 
trict. School people everywhere 


will wish him success. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. In a bulletin to 
teachers of the state, Superintend- 
ent C. P. Cary says :— 

There are evidences that many 
persons of a business turn of mind 
are endeavoring to capitalize the 
present war situation, in the way 
of making money out of schetnes 
varying all the way from legitimate 
business to unadulterated fake. 

The schools should be on their 
guard constantly not to lend them- 
selves to anything that is not 
backed up by thoroughly responsi- 
ble people. There will be as much 
of a legitimate sort, to which we 
should give our attention, as we can 
well take care of, without paying 
any attention to doubtful matters. 

The schools should bear in mind 
that their function is teaching, and 
should not suffer their time to be 
invaded or frittered away with 
matters that are not educative. 
No school should be turned into a 
manufacturing plant, where the 
only purpose is to turn out a prod- 
uct. 

In the schools, children can be 
taught to do many things that are 
of, distinct value, but after they 
have been taught, the proper time 
is owt of 
school hours. The time in our 
schools is entirely too brief for su- 
perintendents and teachers to suffer 
interruptions that are not distinctly 
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valuable from an educational point 
of view. 

We shall have great difficulty in 
keeping our schools up to a proper 
standard, and we need to face that 
fact early and proceed accordingly, 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. Guy V. Whaley of 
Vallejo has been elected superintend- 
ent, his term to begin July 1, 1918, 
His salary will be $4,000. 

ALAMEDA. _ Every one of the 
4,400 school children of Alameda has 
enrolled in the junior auxiliary of 
the American Red Cross, according 
to Superintendent of Schools C. F. 
Dufour, who reported the fact to- 
day to Mrs. Harry A. Kluegel, di- 
rector of the junior auxiliary bureau 
here. Mrs. Kluegel declared that 
Alameda was the first city in the 
country to enroll every school pu- 
pil in the junior auxiliary. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 

_ MISSOULA. At a recent meet- 
ing the faculty of the State Uni- 
versity adopted the simplified spell- 
ing of the twelve words adopted 
by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1908 and approved the 
simpler and shorter of the alter- 
native spelling authorized by the 
standard dictionaries. The faculty 
also recommended the adoption of 
the twelve words to the Chancel- 
lor and to the other units of the 
University of Montana and recom- 
mended that they be used in the 
publications of the university. 


ALASKA. 
JUNEAU. This city has opened 
a modern three-story high school 


building that would do credit to any 
city of 500,000 population in the 
states. Superintendent Arthur M. 
Mathews arranged a great program 
for the dedication. Here are some 
facts on the building :~ 

_ Total cost, exclusive of furnish- 
ings, $75,000. 

Construction began April 12, 
1917; completed September 10, 1917. 
Dimensions 146 feet by 79 feet; con- 
crete construction. 

First floor content: Boiler and 
fan rooms, gymnasium, 40 by 60 
feet, shower and dressing rooms for 
boys and girls, manual training 
shop, domestic science room 
equipped with electric range and 
individual electric plates, sewing 
room, play room, lavatories. 

Second floor content: Eight class- 
rooms for elementary school, with 
cloak rooms and closet for each, 
two storerooms, lady teachers’ rest 
room, men teachers’ rest room. 

Third floor content: Superin- 
tendent’s office, principal’s office, 
auditorium with gallery, stage and 
dressing rooms, study hall, library, 
two commercial rooms, two science 
laboratories, four recitation rooms, 
two lavatories, two cloak rooms, 
electric firegongs, electric schedule 
gongs, Plenum heating and venti- 
lating system for classrooms and 
auditorium, direct radiation for all 
others, temperature regulated by 
thermostatic control. 
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might now have 50,000 machine guns, 
which it sorely lacks, and for the 
want of which it is now depending 
upon guns loaned by the French and 
British. The same thing is true of 
rifles, for which contracts were not let 
until July 12, and the first deliveries 
made in August. Both as regards 
machine guns and rifles, months were 
wasted in deliberating over different 
types. It was only three weeks ago 
that orders were given for the guns 
needed for airplanes. 


CO-OPERATION ON THE SEAS. 


The Naval Allied Council, which 
has just been formed by the Allied 
Governments, meets a long-felt want” 
in the conduct of the war. It has 
been created in order to ensure the 
closest touch and complete co-opera- 
tion between the Allied fleets. 
Hitherto, there has been no concert 
of action, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that, in the future, every 
movement should be carefully con- 
sidered in relation to every other 
movement, and this not only with 
reference to actual fighting and effec- 
tive coping with the submarine 
menace, but quite as much as to prob- 
lems of transport and ammunition 
and food supplies. There has been 
all along the most friendly disposition 
among the naval authorities of the 
different Allied Powers, but a great 
deal more effective work can be done 
by systematic and complete co-or- 
dination of effort. 


ANOTHER RAID IN THE 
NORTH SEA. 


The successful raid of German 
destroyers in the North Sea last Oc- 
tober, which resulted in the sinking of 
five Norwegian, three Swedish and 
one Danish merchantmen, was dupli- 
cated on the twelfth instant by an at- 
tack made by four German destroyers, 
which levied a toll of fourteen ves- 
sels,—seven neutral and one British 
merchantmen, one British destroyer, 
and five armed trawlers, besides 
damaging one destroyer and one 
armed trawler. As in the earlier en- 
counter, the British ships convoying 
the merchantmen were outnumbered 
by the German raiders, and the latter, 
after sinking or crippling the armed 
escort, made swift and short work of 
the helpless merchantmen. It is an- 
other tragedy of the seas, in which 
the distinctions which used to be ob- 
served between neutral and enemy 
ships were disregarded, after the Ger- 
man manner. Scandinavia is suffer- 
ing almost as much in this war as if 
it were actually a party to it. 


A member of the Board of Super- 
intendents will inspect the classroom 
work of every candidate who success- 
fully passes the academic part of the 
examination. For the accommoda- 
tion of those who are teaching at a 
distance too remote from Boston to 
warrant a visit by a member of the 
Board of Superintendents, provision 
will be made for a demonstration 
with a class of pupils in the Boston 
public schools during the week of the 
examination. The Board of Superin- 
tendents, therefore, reserves Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday for this pur- 
pose, and, upon request, will make ar- 
rangements for a demonstration with 
such a class of pupils as the candidate 
may desire. 


Thornton D. Apollonio, 
Secretary. 


LOOK ahead for 1918 is the teacher’s watchword from December to June. Mary of the best 
places are filled by early appointment, andthe Agency that works quietly but effee- 
tively on September vacancies a Decepiber and January is the one most sought 
by superintendents who prefer to fi AHE that. new teachers wil] be required. 

their ranks wed wherever it is known AD working capacity of the teacher is 
strengthened when unnecessary details of personal welfare and advancement are transferred to 
the Agency that knows the schools and in geveral the places where teachers will fit in best. A 
principal who last spring declined a science position for which he seemed tous peculiarly 
fitted recently admitted that he was now ready to accept a new position even during 
the year, since conditions which he had not foreseen have arisen to FOR 1918 
make him uneasy. So we speak from experience when we advise now to be ready . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


OUR BOOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Education and Normal Scheols. Free to any address, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SPokKANE, WASHINGTON. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New. York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


oe ’ introduces to Colleges, 

TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If ‘you: need 
teacher forany desirable place or hnow 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square. New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of music and a ae ositions paying $70 to $90 per month. ‘For farther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ wing, 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. e 


candidates. Services 
Established 1855 free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN rs FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, Ww. Ww. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chape!l-St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. es Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Teley one. Manager. 
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A New, Straight-to-the-Point System 
Eliminating All Duplication 


Bookkeeping 


By JOSEPH J. KLEIN, C. P. A. 


’ This is an entirely new departure in 
bookkeeping texts and is especially 
adapted to use in High Schools and 

\ Junior High Schools. 


AIMS TO REDUCE BOOKKEEPING TO ITS 
SIMPLEST TERMS 


Clear, Logical Explanations 
Practical, Interesting Exercises 


For prospectus and introductory terms 
write to 


s 35. West 32d Street, New York 


NO IMAGINARY BOOKKEEPING SETS © 


‘D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MOVEMENT | 


_ The Various Aspects of Vocational Guidance 
| By JOHN M. BREWER, Ph. D. 


Formerly instructor in education in Harvard University, Head of 
Department of Psychology and Education, Los Angeles 
| State Normal School. 


12 mo. Cloth. Ready January Ist, 1918. 


A timely and scholarly treatment in detail of the 
principles and practice of vocational guidance, 
covering every phase of the vocational situa- 
tion. In contrast with other publications in this 
field, this book handles both the educational, 
and the industrial and commercial aspects of 
the problem. 


The Table of Contents lists Chapters as follows: 


Chapter! The Problems of Vocational Guidance 
Chapter Il Beginnings in Vocational Guidance 

Chapter Ill Vocational Guidance Through Educational Guidance 
Chapter IV Vocational Counseling and the Work of the Counseler 
Chapter V  Pseudo-Guidance 
Chapter Vi The Young Worker 
Chapter Vil The Problems of Employment 
Chapter Vill A Program for Vocational Guidance 

This book helps to solve the great educational 

problems that are already before us. 


Why not put it into the hands of those who are 
to solve these problems? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


} complete. 


Perfect Touch 
T ypewriting 


is the art of the master typist—without which 
no instruction of the pupil is modern and 


Such instruction can be given only on one typewriter—the 
SELF-STARTING 
-REMINGTON 


_ Because the Self Starting Remington is the only machine 
on which it is possible to write the entire letter, from date 
to signature without removing the eyes from the copy. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Everywhere 
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